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© Gardening Without Chemicals 


NOVEMBER, 1946 TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
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You Will Find Help, Inspiration and Good Reading# 


Organic Gardening Publications 


® Choose from this wide variety of garden 
literature—planned to appeal to the home 
gardener, , farmer, orchardist and. plant 
lover. Indicate your selection by title and 
enclose correct remittance by check or 
money order. 


Cteeing for Profit by Peter Henderson. Thou 
originally published in 1874, this classic “guide, 
the famous founder of the famous seed concern, 
reveals many profitable secrets and practical 
methods that even a sale day gardeners will find 
and. useful. Describes every stage 
through planning, soil har culti- 
ing. 


Quick-Return Method - ‘tad t-Making by M 
E. Bruce. Backed by experimental the 
rovocative, 


author reveals her ‘ idea for pro- 
ducing compost WI OR WITHOUT animal te 
nure through the usé\ of activator agents that 
at cave and enrich the heap. New 
with explanation 
fer following her system. . . . 50c 


Tree Crops by Jj. Russell Smith. An inspiring book 
on the majesty of crop- a trees—their natural 
adaptation to hilly, s lands—their crops as 
animal food. Condenesd ‘om a Harcourt, Brace Soe 


Complete Modern Garden Hetbal by Robert O. Barlow. 
The Gardener, Herb Doctor Cook, and Plant Lover 
will enjoy and need this new Herbal. Many facts 
from Mr. personal experience with 
herb garden ing and yonge several lands; not 
found in other books, ichly illustrated. . . 50c¢ 


Beyond the Rainbow by Roger W. Smith. 
An entertaining book by a widely-traveled author 
on gardens in various parts of the world. . . 50c 


Wittrock (N. Botanical Garden). What 
Indians do with various water plants? Wint'e is 
their food and medicinal value? A wonderful in- 
troduction tor the nature lover and gardener. 50c 


Compost—How Teo Make It edited by J. |. Redale. 
The only book of its kind ever published. Describes 
every angle of compost making. Secrets and short- 
cuts that amaze old-time gar 


The Fruit Orchard edited by j. |. Rodale. un oe 
with practical hints, unusual data on 
ing—tare information on tree 


Questions and Answers on Compost by J. 
‘ior compost maki ompi rom 
with thousands gardeners. . . . 25¢ 


They Do by Heinrich Meyer. An 
encyclopedia dealing with all aspects 
of the leaf its importance to the gardener and 
lover of plants. . ... + « « 25¢ 


Animals and the Gardener by Richard Headstrom. 
A concise, illustrated work about animals and in- 
sects that are friends and foes to the garden 25c 


Seed—The Miracle Food by }. 
An amazing treatise on how to grow, ail to e 
this vitamin rich ains to eyes, 
teeth, skin and general health. . 2c 


Luther Burbank by Roger W. Smith. Interesting naa 
about plant breeding and the important tone 
ions of this great horticultural pioneer ge 


Root Development of Vegetable C by Professor 
Weaver and Bruner. with 
remarkable illustrations text that clear up 


lar conception of plant root ths. Condensed 


Our Friend, the Earthworm by George S. Oliver, Dam 
with this creature’s importance to greater Sim 
and vegetable growth—its beneficial effect 
mans’ health, . . « « 


The War in the Soil by Sir Albert Howard, C.L.E,/ Mam 
A magnificent summary of the organic causieame 
standard text for farmers and gardeners who Gama 
to change from ordinary chemicals to home-aiae 
organic fertilizer, . . « 


Seedlings by Evelyn Speiden. An illustrated book def 
vot to the start 
seediings—how to prepare the garden. . ee 


eeds and What be Tell by Pfeiffer. 
illustrated guide: for the gardener 

f land—discusses hundr: weeds com- 


Vest Pocket Vegetable Cuide by Roger W. Smita 
How to grow 40 vegetables in the organic Manna 
—for medium northern climate: . . 


The Formation of Vegetable Mold Through the Actionmn 
of Worms by Charles Darwin. Contains the mam 
important parts of his classic on the rts 


Soil ond Health. Debates in House of Lords, 
on the advisability of forming a’ Royal 
to check on the Sir Albert Howard methodog 
farming and gardening. . . .. + 


Natural Bread edited by J. |. Rodale. Discusses — 
givi values of and cereals made Wim 
organically-produced, stone-ground grains. . 


and Rheumatism by }. |. Rodale. Explains Sea 
ple rules for avoiding circulatory pressures 
cause stubborn conditions of neuritis. . . 


In Canada and Foreign “8 


$1.00 books cost $1.10, 50¢ books cost SSaimm 
25¢ books cost 30c. 


Address 
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F R E EE! Even if you return the New Garden Encyclopedia! 
© This New Illustrated 64-Page 
Pest-Control Manual 


Gives complete information about every type of insect invader—shows you best methods for 

controlling pests that attack flowers, vegetables, roses, trees, shrubbery and all types of land- 

; z scapé planting, in all parts of the U. 8. Profusely illustrated. Equivalent in information to a 
, $1.00 book. “GARDEN FOES” will be sent you without extra charge when you examine the 
ve, New Garden Encyclopedia, See offer below. 


; , Revised Edition of the Standard Reference Book of Garden Information 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


iim A to Z, the Things You Want to Know About Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 
1400 Pages 10,000 Articles ® 1500 Illustrations 
Biennial Flowers Water Gardens 


BE only Garden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the amateur’s Perennial Flowers Evergreens 
feeds! Over 900,000 sold! Clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden Hardy Types Wild Flowers 
question quickly. Make your next season’s garden the envy of every. Half-Hardy Types Pests, Diseases 


with this completely up-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest Grouping Hot Beds and 

Me practical “how to grow it’ volume ever published for Vegetables Cold Frames 
in lovers. FOR THE FIRST TIME—an entirely new Germination Soil Preparation 
ated section: Gardening for the Small Home— Tables pune. Planning 

practical advice for new home owners on 
ij make the most of their properties. This 

Mesection alone is the equivalent of an Fertilizing Shows end 

m book worth $1.00. Other features Cultivation Exhibits 

ame Soil-less Gardening, Wild Flower Flowering Bulbs Grafting, ete. 


ning, New Flower Arrangement! 
fn articles furnish every detail of 
@emmation you will need about planning, 


(300 varieties) PRONOUNCING 
Roses UIDE 
Flowering Shrubs ~- All in one al- 


ming, fertilizing and caring for your Ornamental Vines phabetical ar- 
Seenables you to find what you want Hedges, Lawns cross - referen- 
Mew quickly and easily. 1500 authori- Preparing Seil 


photographs and diagrams (more than 
i every page!) Dozens of practical 
fs furnish the directions the average 

me gardener needs to grow every variety 
want successfully. Here for the first time 

ma single book is EVERYTHING YOU 

=p TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU 
mr TO GROW! You can be certain of 

meme your garden successful in every way 

mating the New Garden Encyclopedia now 
MNsulting it at every step. It will save 
work and worry and hours of searching 
incomplete books! 


RITTEN for All U. 8. Soils, $ 
} Seasons, Climates and 
Methods — by American 
me! Edited by E. L. D. SEY- 
mun, B.S.A., and a picked staff 
american garden authorities. They binding. 
you how to avoid plant diseases; 
Ht and destroy pests; raise big- 
Sad better flowers, fruits and more, 
moles; how to select the best 
; how to plan your garden for economy, 
changes and year-round beauty. 


Free Trial 


all the coupon. THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLO- 
MIA will be shipped prepaid. if not delighted, return 
Eee Owe nothing. If you keep It, make a first payment 
HM and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 a month 
Hite low price of only $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) 


MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & CO., INC., Publishers 

50 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the 

latest revised edition of the NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

handsomely bound in sturdy Green Novelex—nearly 1400 pages, 

10,000 articles and 1500 pictures—and also the 64-page illustrated 

Dest-control book, ‘“‘“GARDEN FOES."’ After 7 days, I will either 

Teturn the book and owe you nothing; or keep it and send you 

promptly an initial payment of $1.00 

and $1.00 monthly until the low price : 

yo plus postage, is paid. : 

n either case, the book “GAR- : 

DEN FOES” is mine to KEEP : 0° Not Write in Boxes 

AS A GIFT! 

SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. Send full re- 

mittance with this form, and SAVE all ship- 51 

ping charges. Immediate full refund if you re- 


; Mil, The book “Garden Foes” Is without charge. 
WISE & CO., Ine., 50 West 47th Street, New State...... 
Y. Conyright by Wm. H. Wise & Ce, tne, 
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ORCHIDS 


The Border Plant Company 


Importer of Tropical Plants 
LATEST IMPORTS OF UNESTABLISHED ORCHIDS 
FROM MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
We are offering to the public the following va- 
rieties of fine Orchids at what we believe is the 
first time any one has ever been in a position to 
offer these plants at these sensational low prices. 
The price and Quality should amaze the Broker, 
Grower, Nursery man and the individual Collector. 
Our plants are collected every two weeks from 
their Native Haunts. This insures you of fresh 
plants that will be easy to establish. We ship all 
orders in numerical order as they are received. 

We give a discount to dealers who purchase in 
Quantity. Please bear in mind that all our plants 
are fully matured and blooming size they will 
bloom at their normal blooming season. 

Orders from this ad for $10.00 or more will be 
sent post paid. In most cases it requires about 
two weeks to ship order after it has been seers. 


$5.00 
6.00 
Cattleya Boweringiana .................... 6.00 
Epidendrum Cochleatum 3.50 
Epidendrum Fragrans 3.50 
Laelia Acuminata Rosea .................... 5.00 
2.50 
Laelia Autumnalis Albifi .................. 2.50 
3.00 
Laelia Michoacanensis sp. nm. .............. 5.00 
6.00 
Lyenste Ghimmerit Var. 6.00 
Odontoglossum Bietoniensis ................ 6.00 
Odontogl 6 00 
Odontoglossum Uro Skinnerii .............. 6.00 
5.00 
-Oncidium Ornithorhynchum ................ 6.00 
Oncidium Queretaronensis sp. nm. .........-.. 3.00 
Oncidium Sphacelatum 2 50 
Oncidium Splendidum ................ «eee 6.00 
Oncidium Tigrinum ............. .. 6.00 


Oncidium Wentworthianum 6.00 
SPECIAL 15 of the above varieties of Orchids, 
small plants, our selection, flowering size, $50.00. 
Post Paid. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST OF 
MEXICAN RARE CACTI. 


THE BORDER PLANT CO. 
ALBERT W. WILSON 


P. O. Box No. 1593 Laredo, Texas 


EARTHWORMS 
NECESSARY FOR FINE GARDENS 


Write for 
folder 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Worthington, Ohio 


POPPIES AS CUT FLOWERS 


I was sorry to read in Doris Clark’s 
August article “The Poppies” — “Cut 
flower qualities are only found among 


the Oriental group. The common 
Opium and field poppies will drop their 
petals as soon as they are cut,” and 
“Poppies are—always a pleasure for 
the experimental gardener, but—they 
have one fault: they are no cut flow- 
ers.” 

Each summer I have one sowing of 
Shirley poppies that I use only for 
flower arrangements. FEarly each 
morning I pick all of the blossoms, 
then burn the tips of the stems with a 
match, or dip the ends briefly in boil- 
ing water, and then make beautiful ar- 
rangements, with or without other 
kinds of flowers. These flowers will 
last as long (two days) as they will 
on the plant,—in fact, on hot days, 
they last twice as long if picked and 
cared for. Last summer, I planted one 
package of seed and gave about twenty 
such arrangements to friends, who ad- 
mired them more than any of my bou- 


quets. 
Mrs. J. B. Reek, 
Maple Ridge, 
Walworth, Wis. 


MULCHES 


Prior to August 1945 I did some ex- 
perimental work entirely on my own 
in connection with mulching and re 
storation of soil. This work was on a 
small scale but entailed much manual 
labor. As the work progressed I be- 
came more and more convinced that 
something was lacking. 

I had considerable success mulching 
with pine needles. I mulched sweet 
potatoes, beans, carrots, etc., in my 
garden with pine needles during the 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


summers of 1944 and 1945. Since pine 
needles are very acid and also contain 
quantities of turpentine sap it was 
necessary to lime them heavily to 
counteract this condition. Results dur- 
ing the two seasons were good. The 
needles served ghe purpose of. breaking 
the fall of heavy showers and then 
shed the water which was absorbed 
by the ground. They also served their 
main purpose of preventing evapora- 
tion. 

After one unusually heavy period of 
rainfall I examined the ground under 
the needles to see what was taking 
place. I found that the ground acted 
as a sponge, absorbing and holding 
the water without any runoff. I was 
able to push my fingers into the 
ground 8 to 12 inches deep without 
much force. The ground was very wet 
yet while walking on top of the needles 
I did not mire. Vegetables raised under 
this mulch did not suffer even during 
the driest weather. Carrots and sweet 
potatoes were much larger and sweeter 
than normal. : 

Mulching does the most good in arid 
weather and on hilly gravelly soil. My 
garden spot happens to be on top of 
a hill where the top soil had previouslv 
been taken off leaving only gravel 
base. Over a period of 4 years this spot 
is now yielding to deep cultivation, 
humus and mulching. This spring 
while turning the ground with a spad- 
ing fork I observed thousands of earth- 
worms. This was a very sharp in- 
crease over previous years. Peculiar- 
ly enough the spot where I grew the 
sweet potatoes had very few worms. 


E. M. Rampey, 
Alexandria, Va. 


* 
REMINISCENCES 


Sirs: 

_ Tread the copy of Organic Garden- 
mg with much interest. I was born 
Nov. 11, 1853, and always lived on a 
farm. My grandparents on both sides 
were farmers owning large acreage for 
this section. From the time of my 
birth, as soon as I became conscious | 
Was interested in the crops grown by 
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LILIUM 


Centifolium 
Improved 


REGAL LILY 


Immense white trumpets... 
stems 6 to 8 feet tall, delight EACH 6Oc 
fully fragrant and showy. 
Hardy and easily grown. 12 for $6.00 


Send for 32-page Bulb & Rose 3 for $1.65 


Catalog in full color. POSTPAID 


RICH & SONS (688) NURSERY 


DEPT. K HILLSBORO, ORECON 


HEMEROCALLIS (day lilies). The newer colors 
have their place in every well appointed garden. 
To those not familiar with these new colors I am 
offering a $9.00 value for $6.00 to acquaint them 
with fine blooming qualities, excellent color range 
and extended blooming season. My gardens in 
September are still a blaze of color and will be 
for another month. Send for my hsting. 
AMARYLLIS GARDENS, 15 Screven Ave. N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HYPER - HUMUS 


The Famous Peat-Humus Soil Builder 
An entirely organic material that maintains its 
value in the soil for years. Its use improves all 
soils; lawn, garden, seed flats, greenhouse 
benches, etc. Soft and fine in texture, rich, 
black as midnight, free of weeds. 100-Ib. bag 
$2. (f.0.b. shipping point,) 2 bags $3.75., Also 
rich ROTTED COW MANURE. 100-Ib. bag $1.75 
or, better yet, 2 bags for $3.25. , 


CLARENCE B. FARCO 
14 Fargo Bidg. Frenchtown, N. Jj. 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS 
Paoli, Pa. — Est. 1710 


GET YOUR VITAMINS DIRECT from NATURE. 
According to standard authorities, wheat germ 
contains vitamins A, B, E and G 

$1.00 BUYS ANY OF THESE 

PARCEL POST DELIVERED: 

. West of Miss. Add 25 cents 
3 lbs. Plain Wheat Germ 
3 lbs. Caramelized Wheat Germ 
0 perles (2 months supply) Wheat Germ Oil 
0 Tablets Sea Kelp 
0 Chocolate Covered Vitamin-Mineral Food Bars 
Ibs. Old-Fashioned Hominy 
5 
5 
5 
3 


Ibs. Old-Fashioned Hominy Grits 

Ibs. Water-Ground White Corn Meal 

lbs. Water-Ground Yellow Corn Meal 

Ibs. Water-Ground Whole Wheat Flour 

lbs. Mammoth Sunflower Seed 

Ibs. Delicious Cold, Ready-To-Serve Breakfast 
Food—A tasty combination of sweet potato and 
cereal, pureed and honey-caramelized. 


SEND POSTCARD FOR FREE LIST OF OTHER 
WATER-GROUND PRODUCTS; ALSO FOR INFOR- 
MATION AND PRICES OF QUICK-RETURN COM- 
POST ACTIVATOR HERBS—Maye E. Bruce Formula 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 


Enclose $...... Send order as checked above to: 
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PHOSPHATE ROCK 


A natural soil builder. 
Improves soil fertility and 
gives long lasting effects. 
May be applied directly to 
the soil or to the compost 
heap. 


Recommended b 
Organic Gardening Whe. 


. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


Water-Ground Meal 


Yellow Creek Mills have been grinding Whole- 8 
Grain, Water-Ground Meals continuously since 
1830. These products are ground daily and each 
package {is dated. 5 Ib. bag either White or 
Yellow Corn Meal; or 5 Ib. bag Whole Wheat 
Flour, $1.00 postpaid to you. 


YELLOW CREEK MILLS 


. Mill at Ghent, Ohio 
eeeesesee P. O. AKRON, OHIO R. D. No. 7 


WOODMAN’S PAL 


The Sportsman's brush-oxe, for odven- 
turous days in field and forest! Makes 
play out of clearing trails and campsite; 
building campfires, lean-tos and shelters! 
“Dream gift for outdoorsmen” 
The VICTOR TOOL CO. 
4911 Chapel Terrace, Reading, Pa. 


STOP murdering earthworms with strong 
chemical fertilizers. Use Ruhm’s Natural Phos- 
phate Rock, Composts, and natural manures to aid 
the earthworm BUILD UP YOUR SOILS. 

For literature and quotations in Soilution Earth- 


worms and Ruhm Phosphate Rock enclose stamped 
addressed envelope. 


SOILSERVICE 


Dorehester Center 24, Mass. 


Grown “Organically”. No commercial fertilizer, 
sprays or gas treatment. 
Bushel of Oranges or Crapefruit or Mixed 
$2.95 F. O. B. Tampa, Fla. 

(Add 45¢ Pt., 85¢ Qt., Florida Honey packed In frult) 
Mixed sizes as picked from tree—no washing— 


just a bushel of fine flavored naturally grown 
fruit from my own grove 


Box E. E. GARLITS 


P. 0. Box 124 G 


Seffner, Florida 
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my father when he planted strawber. 
ries and watermelons. I lost him by 
an attack of measles contracted un 
expectedly in July 1863. The executor 
carried me through 10 years of school. 
ing from 1865-75, and then I began 
gradually in 1876 to wotk into garden- 
ing and farming in a small way on my 
limited acreage of 16 including 4 acres 
of swamp and forest. During the sum- 
mer of 1876 and 77 we had 2 years of 
the most serious drought of my pre- 
vious years, my well going dry * the 
first time since coming to this property 
in 1859 and, still living on it in 1877, 
it went dry the second time and I had 
it blasted out 12% ft. to a depth of 
50 ft. 6 in. and struck a heavy flow- 
ing vein that has never failed. Dur- 
ing the whole of the winter of 1876, 
October to March 1877, I had to cart 
water from a spring in the edge of the 
swamp for our house use on a sled 
when snow permitted. The crops | 
grew, beside the usual garden plants, 
were hay, rye, wheat, corn, oats, pota- 
toes, lima beans, strawberries, apples, 
sweet corn, clover, timothy, during dif- 
ferent years as I had place for them 
for family use and to help feed the 
animals together with necessary pur- 
chased grains and foods. The animals 


‘kept were a team of horses, a cow, 


one or two hogs and chickens (not 
more than 50). I made up compost 
from cow and horse manure when it 
could not be put on the land as pro- 
duced, because of growing crops. This 
I have done during 50 years at least, 
and am doing now. For a number of 
years, I have had to limit my work to 
making garden compost out of leaves 
and plants, weeds and all green 
growths known as weeds and legumes. 
I have a compost frame in my garden 
8x 10 ft. and 3 ft. high, and now have 
already 2 cubic yards of fine compost 
to draw on. My sunflowers have had 
a place in my garden during many 
years, scattered as they come up In 
spring and transplanted when 2 ft. tall. 
I have a good supply of birds to help 
me control the insects, and use no 
poisons on my premises, and when | 
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‘CHESTNUT 


transplant any too thickly growing 
plants they grow. 

I would be pleased to send $3.00 for 
the 1945-46 series as soon as I can 
spare the money. I have no income 
now, being in my 93rd year and have 
only a small fund. 


C. H. Ackerman,- 
1474 Teaneck Road, 
West Englewood, N. J. 


ORGANIC PLANTATION 


The crude attempt at a letterhead 
above “Paynter’s Organic Fruit Plan- 
tation and Apiary” is a copy of a8 x10 
foot sign placed each side of my stucco 
roadside sale stand at my new place 
on U. S. Highway 61 (north) 3 miles 


northwest of Hannibal. 


Believe me sir—people are begin- 
ning to be “Organic” conscious. Two 
crates of my black raspberries were 
taken to St. Louis by an M.D. and his 
wife for locker freezing—and I’ve had 
several out of state buyers for my fruit 
who have asked if I used arsenic or 
DDT sprays. 

T. R. Paynter, Jr., 
Rural Route 2, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


REDUCED COSTS 


I am just a new reader and subscrib- 
er but I do enjoy your magazine so 
very much. I am what they call a 
“Tummy” gardener. It is marvelous 
exercise and I sometimes do get some 
worthwhile things done. Mrs. Tim- 
merman however is the brains of our 
flower gardening. 

It was the advertisement you ran 
regarding “Compost—How to Make 
It” that first attracted my attention 
to Organic Gardening. I have attempt- 
ed to make good Compost for years 
for my lawn, primarily. 

You have shown me how to reduce 
costs and make better compost. 


Lynn B. Timmerman, 


Lima, Ohio 
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NUT BEARING 
Blight Resistant 


CHINESE CHESTNUTS 


Heavy Yielders, Northern 
Strains. 
Plant for Beauty—Profit—Shade—Nuts—Fun 


NUTS IN 4 YEARS! 
Send postcard now for free booklet and prices 


on over 42 varieties of Nut trees. I have ex- 
perimented with nut trees for over 49 years. 


HIGH BUSH BLUEBERRIES 


Grow at Home—Cultivated blueberries of im- 
proved varieties. Grow plenty for Dessert, Pies 
and Canning. Write today for FREE Circular 
and prices. 


TREES 


Easily Grown, 


SUNNY RIDGE, “Pa. 


“GRO-QUICK” “seo weater 


INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE 
for cold frames—hotbeds, Uses house 
current. Thousands ip use. Prepaid with 
instructions. Immediate delivery, 
JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with 

Thermostat for 3: 
SENIOR 80! cable 

Thermostat, for 6x6 bed 
@RO-QUICK, W. Huron, 


FRUIT TREES and 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 


Serving the Public Since 1856 


- Send 10c for Catalogue - 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES 


Box 910-0 Augusta, Ca. 


NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertisements of chemical fertilizers or 
other fertilizers which we feel are too strong for 
the land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny 
firms access to our advertising columns if they 
handle chemical-fertilizers if they have another 
acceptable product to sell. The reader should be 
careful in accepting such advertisements, Our re- 
sponsibility extends only to the product advertised 
in our magazine. It does not extend to all of the 
products -handled by a concern. 


ORGANIC CARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


BIGGEST 


Darwin, Triumph, Breeder 
and Cottage Tulip Bulbs,mar- 
velous assortment of flaming 
inb colors d to 


SEND NO MONEY ... ORDER NOW 
€ PAY LATER. Bulbs reach you in time for 
FRE fall planting for only $1.69 plus c.o.d. post- 
age. Cash orders sent prepaid. FREE... 

prompt action brings you 12 genuine Dutch 
Iris bulbs FREE. Act now. Send your name and addressto 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. Grand ‘Rapids 2, Mien. 
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—A Highly Valuable, 
Basically Rich Organie 
Manure. 


No erop Is better than the 
ground it grows in. This 
dehydrated chicken manure, 
with twice as much nitrogen, 
phosphorie acid, and potash as 
the law requires; will build 
rich, fertile, soil for you. 

50 Ib. Bag $1.50 

25 Ib. Bag -90 


5 Ib. Bag -25 
F. O. B. Lakehurst, N. J. 


Processed and 
Sold Direct by 


Ridgeway Fertilizer Co. 


(P. 0. BOX “Q”) LAKEHURST, N. J. 


Tender and Tasty ib 
Grown on Rich, Organic Soil 

- GUARANTEED TO PoP - $1.00 


FILBRUN BROTHERS 


R. R. 2 - Box 36 - Springfield, Illinois 


For the Gardener’s Library— 
COMPOST — How To Make It 


A pamphlet of 64 pages answering questions 
about the best way to make compost. This book 
consists of material that has appeared in Organic 
Gardening from time to time. 25¢ 


Bio-Dynamic Farming & Gardening 
y DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 

240 pages, clothbound. This authoritative book 
describes in full the bio-dynamic methods, it 
shows how to convert an ordinary into a bio-dy- 
namic farm, discusses the soil as living etc. $2.00 


Grow a Garden 
By DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER and ERIKA RIESE 


118 pages, illustrated, written from a practical 
background of many years of actual experience 
give detailed information for growing each vege- 
table from the bio-dynamic point of view. A 
goldmine of information. $1.25 


EARTHWORMS — Their Intensive 
Propagation 
By DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT, 
an authority on the breeding of earthworms. $1.00 


ORGANIC GARDENING — EMMAUS, PA. 


DRY LAND SUBSOILED 


My husband is a dry farmer. He 
has 12,000 acres under cultivation, 
seeding half of it each year, while leay- 
ing the other half fallow. He plows 
under all the straw and stubble and 
the volunteer growth, and does not let 
sheep men pasture. He also subsoils, 
Plowing is done at least twice and 
several weed cuttings as well. Our 
rainfall is only about 10 inches each 
year. This way he has the rainfall of 
two years for each crop. Under his 
management pieces of land have been 
made to produce, which others have 
considered worthless and which had 
been abandoned. Good lands have in- 
creased in production since he started 
farming them. This method could not 
compare with compost farming I'll ad- 
mit, but it is about as good as we can 
do on so large a scale, especially since 
we have no animals. 

Mrs. M. J. Yoder, 
Rte. 3, Box 585, 
Hemet, California 


DOING ALL RIGHT... 


You opened my eyes against chem- 
ical fertilizers. I am a returned vet- 
eran of the war "98 and bought 5 acres 
of ground and am developing it into 
one of the prettiest little places in the 
county; people tell me I have already 
made it so. I am a gardener by trade 
and love to work in the soil, but I am 
going to raise everything the organic 
way. I think the chemists are wreck- 
ing the soil, and humanity too. Sir 
Albert Howard’s article on the pur- 
poses of Disease is so true. 

Personally working in the soil and 
doing what I love to do is making a 
new man of me. I am going on 72 
years. I had my health ruined in the 
Cuban campaign, but I give work, 
clean living and the outside work 
credit in making a new man of me, 
and I don’t want to forget I am favor- 
ed with a magnificent wife (a pal good 
and true). 

Harry Lach, 
Route 5, 
Castle, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


RIDGELIZER 
Pure Organic 
Jus FERTILIZER 
50 
| 
— 10 Ib. Bag -40 
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With The Editor 


Vegetable Garden 


In the June 1945 issue of Organic 
Gardening I wrote an editorial called 
Rock Mulches which described the ef- 
forts of a man who for years had un- 
successfully attempted to transplant 
wild-growing woods specimens of the 
Canada Hemlock, 7'suga canadensis. 
By sheer accident, occasioned by 
dumping some field stones under one 
of them, he scored a success, and the 
tree became a wonderful specimen. I 
described a method of putting a layer 
of field stones under fruit trees, first 
applying some compost over the soil 
and many of our readers have since 
put the idea into practice. 


In that article I mentioned an item 
which appeared in Trampling Out the 
Vintage by Joseph A. * Dao a 
valuable book still in print, as follows, 
“Tt was in Bavaria where I learned for 
the first time that stones spread over 
the ground between the rows of grow- 
ing crops formed an excellent mulch 
for preserving the soil moisture.” I 
thought about these Bavarians and 
their stones often. The Chinese are ex- 
tensive users of rocks and gravels, us- 
ing them even for crops such as wheat. 


Our countryside is full of stones to 
be had free for the hauling. One day 
in thinking how I could experiment 

with Faulkner’s plowless method of 
' gardening, the thought occurred, why 


not combine both 


ideas—rocks and 
plowless gardening? 


We had made an essay into Faulk- 
ner’s theory a few years before, but in 
merely discing the land, the weeds 
grew up stronger than the crop seeds. 
Plowing, permits your seeds to sprout 
ahead of the weeds. This experiment 
had been a disastrous failure but 
others with different soil conditions 
have had success with plowless farm- 
ing. There is no question that keeping 
your best surface top-soil always near 
the surface has numerous advantages. 
In a few days we were hauling stones 
and laying them down in neat rows as 
shown in the pictures, the stone sec- 
tions being about two feet wide and 
the soil section being about eight to 
ten inches. ese were not going to 
be used like the Bavarians but were 
to stay there permanently, thus doing 
away forever with the need of plowing. 
The only cultivation would be in the 
rows, which would get a vigorous stirt- 
ing before each planting. 


Before putting down the stones we 
applied a generous dressing of compost 
and then built up the level of the soil 
in the rows only by bringing additional 
soil there and repeating with some 
more compost. We made one serious 
mistake. We should have given the 
land one good farewell plowing. We 
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Part of the Rock Garden Layout on the Rodale Farm 
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have an extremely heavy clayey soil 
and in this location, it had stood idle 
for over six years. We found later it 
was as hard as stone. The plowman 
was busy in the fields and I was in a 
hurry to get started, so the rocks went 
in. 
Now, about laying the stones—they 
should be dug into the ground a bit 
so that the flat surfaces show up. We 
did not realize its importance until the 
women began to complain that their 
high-heels caught in the stones. This 
meant a job of readjusting our stones. 
A new section recently laid down is 
nice and flat, and a pleasure to look 
at. 

I am not suggesting this stone 
method for farmers or truck gardeners, 
but believe it has splendid possibilities 
for those who have the room for it and 
a plentiful supply of stones. The labor 
in handling and laying the rocks is not 
small but since the advantages, and 
labor reduction that will accrue in the 
years to come, will be so considerable 
it will pay handsomely. One can work 
it on a five-year plan basis, putting 
in a section each year. Stones can be 
gathered in the fall, when the garden- 
ing season is at low ebb, as well as in 
early spring before the gardening 
springs into action. With one of these 
gardens you become independent of 
the plowman, and do not have to 
worry about a wet spring which pre- 
vents plowing. You do not have to sit 
and wait while the plowman seems to 
plow everybody else’s garden but your 
own. You are way ahead of the neigh- 
bors. 

This stone vegetable garden is ideal 
for Mr. Lazyman (that is, once the 
stones are set), for weeding is down 
to a minimum. It is amazing how lit- 
tle time is needed to keep this garden 
weeded, and by putting a leaf or weed 
mulch between the stones, the weeding 
there can be eliminated entirely. You 
can go away for a few weeks without 
fear of coming back to an overgrown 
jungle. 


One of the principal advantages is 
the conservation of moisture under the 
rocks and for this reason such a garden 
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should be ideal for arid country. Mov- 
ing air over ordinary garden soil tends 
to dry it out easily. In a rain more 
of the water is caught due to the pres- 
ence of the stones. Less of it washes 
away. The stones also precipitate more 
dew, as well as prevent the hot sun 
from reaching the roots. 


The stones create a temperature 
underneath of at least 10° higher than 
the outside surface which is an ex- 
tremely important factor in_ early 
spring and late fall, thus adding to the 
growing season. It encourages the mi- 
crobes to multiply. The stones them- 
selves retain heat, and in the spring 
I noticed tomato seedlings bent over 
toward one side, apparently hugging 
the stone to garner a bit of warmth. 
One of our readers, Cora Barnett of 
New York City writes, “In Japan I 
noticed in so many little vegetable gar- 
dens, a sizeable stone somewhere near 
the middle. I asked the purpose of the 
stone and was told it was for heat, as 
is absorbs during the day and gives off 
at night.” 


As an erosion preventative it is 
ideal. It stops ordinary as well as 
sheet or wind erosion. In fact such 
erosion is non-existent. It is wonder- 
ful for use on steep or inclined land 
where ordinarily one would fear to 
grow a vegetable garden because a 
heavy rain would wash the soil down 
by the bucket-full. The stone-garden 
plan on an incline.is a natural method 
of terracing, as the dirt rows between 
the stones become pretty level. Some 
of our garden is on mildly inclined land 
which was out of use for that very 
reason. 


The question has been raised by 
visitors, is there sufficient aeration of 
the soil under the rocks? That is a 
good question, because the answer 1s 
extremely interesting. The fact is that 
the aeration under a stone is better — 
than that of the open ground or a sod. 
The conditions under a stone, its dark- 
ness and warmth, stimulate its biologic 
life. The bacteria multiply tremend- 
ously. The earthworms, beetles and 
other insects thrive. The sum total of 
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Sweet corn in J. I. Rodale’s Rock Vegetable Garden—see how it thrives! 
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their activities shows up in a nice gran- 
ular surface of the soil when you look 
under a stone. This is always the case 
when you look under a stone in a field. 
There is always good structure under- 
neath with none of the expected hard- 
packing that one might imagine would 
be caused by the weight of the stone. 
The beauty of it is that the biologic 
life under the stones will improve from 
year to year and eventually create a 
condition of fertility that will be as 
near perfect as it is possible to attain. 


Tests made in fields full of small 
stones show that there is less erosion 
in such places, and in studying the 


cause it was found that usually under ' 


such a stone there is created a tiny 
channel around and under the edges, 
which naturally slows up the rushing 
of the waters, and is due to the biologic 
life that goes on underneath. Thus is 
answered the question of aeration. 


The earthworm, or earthworker as 
we should by right call him, is the 


principal actor in this little underworld, 


drama. There is an affinity between 
an earthworm and a rock. You might 
say an earthworm is a fool for a rock. 
Pick up a sizable rock in a field and 
your chances of seeing an earthworm 
or two right on the soil surface is very 
good. The earthworm likes the dark- 
ness, moisture and warmth under the 
rock, but more so, he actually chews 
on it. These very conditions—dark- 
ness, moisture and warmth—make the 
hardest rocks break down and crumble 
underneath, ever so slightly to be sure, 
but sufficient to furnish food for the 
earthworm. 


This little soil digger, thus through 


his castings, distributes some \of the 


mineral matter of the stones through- 
out the soil. It is known that the 
earthworm has a triturating mechan- 
ism in his digestive system which can 
completely break down small stone 
particles. As the years go on, the ac- 
tion of the elements will make the 
stones weather underneath thus fur- 
nishing the soil a valuable mineral 
amendment. A wide array of kinds of 
stones would thus be much more effec- 
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tive than a dressing of ground lime. 
stone which comes from one quarry 
and is thus more limited in number of 
mineral elements. In our stone garden 
there are a dozen kinds of rock includ. 
ing limestone, granite, sandstone, 
gneiss, etc., etc. There is a sufficiency 
in them of practically every kind of 
mineral element needed by the soil. 


We have some limestones that have 
become so soft, you can peel off thick 
layers with your fingernails. The im- 
portance of ground up rocks of many 
varieties as a soil amendment must be 
looked into. There is room here for 
the development of a big industry. 
The chemical fertilizer people would 
do well to get into it. Professor Merkle 
of Pennsylvania State College who 
saw our stone vegetable garden men- 
tioned the importance of stones in 
fields. He said, “There is an old say- 
ing, ‘The nearer the stone, the sweeter 
the grass.’ ” 


Just as the earthworm likes a stone, 
so do roots. F. H. King in his book 
The Soil said, “It is true that the roots 
of plants may place themselves along- 
side of pieces of rock, and by their ac- 
tion derive some nourishment from 
them.” In thinning out some corn 
seedlings, as I pulled slowly, I found 
that some of the roots were attached 
to the side stones. The roots of plants 
in this stone garden will penetrate into 
crevices in the bottom and sides of the 
rocks and hasten crumbling. These 
roots contain organic acids which act 
with much vigor upon mineral sub- 
stances. In the well-known _high- 
school botanical experiment in which a 
slab of marble is permitted to come 
into contact with the roots of a grow- 
ing plant, it is found that the carbonic 
acid given off by the roots is strong 
enough to etch the design-impression 
of the roots into the marble. 


One of the things I like best about 
this stone vegetable garden is the ease 
of control you exercise over it. Every 
row and section is numbered and you 
keep a record of it in a book so that 
you can rotate your crops from year 
to year. You know exactly what has 
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gown, and you know exactly where 
it has grown. In an ordinary outside 
garden you only know approximately, 
and it becomes exceedingly confusing. 
In this stone garden you can more eas- 
ily control succession planting. You 
also can more easily control the a- 
mount you need for your family. There 
is something about the stone rows 
that makes a better yard-stick. This 
must be tried to be appreciated. 


Have you ever’gone out on hard, 
forbidding, unplowed ground on St. 
Patrick’s Day to stick some peas into 
the soil? In a stone vegetable garden 
you can carry on this tradition with 
great ease. The rows that you planned 
to use for this purpose have been cov- 
ered with a straw mulch over the win- 
ter and as you remove it you find the 
soil nice, friable and friendly. You 
needn’t stake them up as the peas will 
not rot if they rest on the rocks. Have 
you ever started an asparagus bed in 
some corner of the patch to find it 
somehow or other lost in a jungle of 
weeds the next year? The asparagus 
bed will find a nice home in the rock 
rows and it will stay put. 


We are starting fourteen rows of 
strawberries this fall. Our rows are 
about fifteen feet wide. For ease of 
harvesting we will pull out the suckers 
that grow in the rocks, which of them- 
selves will act as a deterrent to their 
over-formation. Harvesting these 
strawberries will be marvelously sim- 
ple. For certain hard-to-see plants like 
onions grown from seed, and carrots, 
these snug rows between the rocks will 
be a safe haven and the plants will be 
easily seen. Some persons like to plant 
spinach in November. This is con; 
venient in a stone vegetable garden. 
In a garden which is plowed in the 
spring, they may get plowed under. 


A remarkable advantage of this 
stone vegetable garden is that it can 
be laid down in sections and you can 
control the acidity or alkalinity of 
each one. For example where we made 
our strawberry bed, we brought in 
acid soil from the woods, and there will 


never be any applications of lime 
there. There we will dig in from time 
to time thoroughly decayed acid leaf- 
mould. Turnips, parsley and water- 
melon prefer an acid soil. Those who 
are scientifically inclined, by means of 
liming can keep some sections highly 
alkaline and others medium. Our Vege- 


table Pocket Guide lists up plants with ° 


their lime preferences. Gardeners know 
how difficult it would be to do this 
in an ordinary garden. 


It is a pleasure to have a stone vege- 
table garden in rainy weather. We had 
a steady rain of three days duration 
and when it stopped I went into the 
garden immediately and began weed- 
ing. You know what would happen 
in the muddy soil of the ordinary gar- 
den under such conditions. In neigh- 
boring gardens they didn’t dare enter 
for three or four days. In rainy weath- 
er, at meal time, you can go out on 
the rocks with an umbrella and dig 
a few carrots and other delectables. 
The convenience of clean rocks was 
made use of when my son went out to 
thin out some carrots that had been 
sown too thickly. He sprawled out 
on the rocks so that his head was right 
on a line with the carrot plants so he 
could easily thin out the delicate 
shoots. 


This method is a great time-saver. 
You do not have to cultivate three 
feet of-ground. You limit yourself to 
working only in eight or nine inches of 
row. This gives you extra time for 
other duties such as gathering green 
matter for making compost. It is in 
the row that you put most of your 
compost so that as the years pass, 
it will become extremely rich and it 
will be in a place where it will do the 
most good. The ground there should 
eventually become a marvelous seed- 
bed for starting plants. The tilth and 
structure will be perfect. Some finely 
ground-up compost can be placed in 
between the stones and rains will wash 
them in. One could also place some 
compost under the stones once a year 
although this will mean work. Time 
will be needed to work out the best 
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Celery and Tomatoes between the rocks. 
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method for applying compost in the 
stone sections. Of course, if the com- 
post is placed in the dirt-rows only, 
the earthworms will eventually dis- 
tribute it throughout the ground. 


It is interesting to note the exper- 
iences of Mr. H. C. White of Cali- 
fornia who wrote in the June, 1946 
issue of Organic Gardening of his ex- 
periments in placing leaves under 
rocks. In only two months they com- 
pletely. disappeared through the ac- 
tions and the digestive systems of 
earthworms, whose castings tremend- 
ously enriched his soil. 


Now what was our experience this 
first year in growing vegetables in 
this stone garden? We started a little 
late, about May 20th. We had splen- 
did radishes, kohl-rabi and beets. We 
planted corn, celery transplants, bush- 
beans, cucumbers, tomato transplants, 
cauliflower seed, peppers, Brussel 
sprouts seeds, etc. We had fine results 
with cucumbers, carrots, yellow toma- 
toes, corn and peppers, but when the 
hot weather arrived the kohl-rabi, cau- 
liflower, Brussels sprouts and cabbage 
were attacked severely and eaten full 
of holes. The red tomatoes came down 
severely with blight. 


In our outside garden which has had 
compost for five years, there was next 
to no tomato blight and hardly any 
bean beetles. In our hot house the 
late 1945 winter crop of tomatoes were 
doing fine, with not a single blighted 
tomato. Why the difference? Why 
should the stone vegetable garden to- 
matoes have the blight? Why should 
the cabbage leaves be riddled like a 
sieve, and not so in the regular garden 
or the hot-house. The answer is the 
proof that the organic method unques- 
tionably tremendously reduces disease 
in plants. The soil in the stone gar- 
den’s first year had not been condi- 
tioned. The earthworms hadn’t as yet 
had the chance of breaking up the 
hard sub-soil. 


This is an extremely significant 
point in connection with securing re- 


sults. It is necessary, not only to use 
sufficient compost, but the cultivation 
methods must be right. Spectacular 
results have been obtained, for ex- 
ample, where the ground has been sub- 
soiled with a special tool to a depth 
of about fifteen to eighteen inches. 
Faulkner to the contrary notwith- 
standing. One courts certain poor re-. 
sults in gardening or farming if seed 
is sown over an unusually hard sub- 
soil, in the upper foot or two, and 
that’s what we had. 


Sir Albert Howard in his Agricul- 
tural Testament explains how he wit- 
nessed a condition of infestation of 
aphids in plants, which seemed to be 
spotty. The aphids were present in 
some rows and not in others. When 
he investigated he discovered that 
where they were present the soil un- 
derneath was extremely hard, where 
they were absent, the soil was softer. 
He mentions a case where a field was 
being subsoiled with a special tool 
which broke down before the job was 
completed. The growing crop showed 
a clear line of demarcation. Where 
the field had been subsoiled the growth 
of the crop was much better and could 
be seen with the naked eye. 


One might experiment in the regu- 
lar vegetable garden by merely strew- 
ing rocks around some of the plants, 
in other words to stone mulch part of 
the garden as a temporary expedient. 
It is possible also in the stone vege- 
table garden to contribute to its gen- 
eral beauty by the shapes of the rows, 
introducing circles, and to introduce 
flowers in some of the rows. Other 
materials such as oyster shells, old 
bricks and even pieces of old heavy 
wood might be used instead of stones. 


Future years will show up the strong 
and weak points in this garden. The 
final result will no doubt show that 
one who wishes to have a stone vege- 
table garden should also maintain a 
patch of ground for some plants .to 
which stones may be unfriendly. In 
regard to the general beauty of our 
stone garden I have already found 
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that as far as my personal likes are 
concerned, I do not care for a tall plant 
growing in it such as corn. The gen- 
eral beauty seems to be enhanced if 
one confines oneself to low growing 
vegetables. You can get a nicer over- 


all picture of the garden without jt 
being disturbed by stalks sticking up 
at random in various places. Corn 
and sunflowers could be grown as 
borders. 


J. I. Ropate 


McFarland 


Many enthusiastic __ readers 
want to tell others about the 
benefits of gardening with com- 
post. Our plan for distributing 
subscription-getting booklets is 
an easy way for you to let others 
know about organic gardening. 
Each booklet contains the or- 
ganic message and a coded cou- 
pon that permits us to trace the 
source of each subscription to 
your efforts. You will be payed a 
liberal commission for each sub- 
scription. 

Send for your packet of free 
booklets. Give them to your 
friends. Friendly seed stores, 
churches and garden clubs may 
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help you. It isn’t necessary to 
give a sales talk or make a fol- 
low-up. 


One of our readers succinctly 
expressed her feelings with a 
verse from James 4:17, “He that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin.” 


You also can do_ good. 
Through the goodness of others 
we have added 162 new sub- 
scribers to our mailing list dur- 
ing the past month. Write for 
full details to Organic Gardening, 
Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. State 
=— you want 25 or 50 book- 
ets. 
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Compost 


By SIR ALBERT HOWARD 


Eprtor’s Note: Sir Albert 
Howard explains the differ- 
ence between raw manure 


and compost. 


grazing animal has some- 
thing important ‘to tell us—how to 
manage our meadows and _ pastures 
and how to look after our precious 
manure and compost heaps. 


Cows and bullocks are, perhaps, our 
best professors in these matters. When 
these animals void their dung on a 
pasture, humus formation at once be- 
gins under and around the cowpat. 
But the proportion of animal to vege- 
table waste is here in excess: there is 
too much animal waste in proportion 
to the small quantity , of vegetable 
matter. The oxygen supply is totally 
inadequate. The consequence is that 
high-quality humus is impossible: 
low-quality humus temporarily 
formed whose defects are duly passed 
on to the herbage: the grazing animal 
confirms this loss of quality by leaving 
the grass round the cowpat uneaten. 


In wild life the animal roams far and. 


in due course Nature readjusts, the 
balance. In our farming the animal is 
confined: a loss of efficiency then re- 
sults: we waste valuable material in 
the shape of the cow dung: land is also 
unused: poor-quality produce results. 


The chemistry and biology of the 
cowpat are mistakenly repeated in the 
management of our manure heaps: 
there is too high a proportion of ani- 
mal waste to vegetable waste: there 


is too little air for the organisms which 
make the humus: second-class manure 
results: a serious loss of the priceless 
organic nitrogen occurs. A_ bastard 
form of nitrogen in the shape of sul- 
phate of ammonia is then purchased 
to make up for losses which need never 
have occurred. This lunacy is now 
urged upon our farmers by bodies like 
the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
War Agricultural Executive Commit- 
tees almost as a moral duty. 


The number of times this simple 
lesson (of what to avoid in lookine 
after our animal manure) is repeated 
on our meadows and pastures every 
year must run into millions. Never- 
theless it has never, to my knowledge, 
been heeded. We go on repeating the 
biological errors of the cowpat in our 
manure heaps. Little or no trouble is 
ever taken to provide therein the cor- 
rect balance of vegetable and animal 
wastes. 


Only on a few of our best pastures 
is any effort now being made to break 
up and distribute the cowpats over 


the field so as to make the most of this. 


valuable factor for the production ‘of 
high-quality humus and high-quality 
herbage. On many of our farms the 
constant chain harrowings of our 
fathers and grandfathers have been 
forgotten. 


\ 
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eres like people,. like to be 
handled with consideration. 

In. fact, they are rather like the 
ladies of the Victorian era who, ac- 
cording to the old novels, when they 
were not treated kindly would faint, 
pine away and finally die. Trees are 
enough like that to make it worth 
while to always treat them well when 
new landscaping plans are being made. 


A fine tree is well worth the effort 
of choosing it properly, planting it 
well and tending it patiently. Nor is 
this a new thought, for there is proof 
that the Phaeacians transplanted and 
pruned their trees 900 years before 
Christ and the Greek naturalist, Theo- 
phrastus, in 300 B. C. was advising 
gardeners to plaster their trees with 
mud to stop decay. 


Practically everyone can use an ad- 
ditional tree or two on their lawn or 
in their garden but’ most of us want to 
know a little more about what trees 
to plant and something of the tech- 
nique of planting even though we have 
a nursery to do the actual work. 


This is a wise attitude to take since 
none but you can tell what tree will 
suit you best. You also should choose 
a capable and reliable nursery for any 
of the old, well-established firms will 
be of great help to you. But avoid the 
young man who thinks he is a nursery- 
man and wants to try it out on you. 


He many not oaly spoil your tree but 
your faith in nurseries as well. 


One of the first things to know about 
trees is that they are “dumbbells”— 
that is the foliage makes one ball and 
the roots make the other ball. Both, 
when growing, are of about the same 


By FRED McCREADY 


size. And, in planting, if you cut off 
roots you must also prune branches a 
soon ‘as the tree is planted. 


Another very important thing to re- 
member is that many of the roots 
grow immediately under the surface 
of the ground because they need air 
and water. This is one good reason 
why it is so hard for other plants to 
thrive under trees. The fact that roots 
grow néar the surface and require air 
and water is the explanation of why 
no tree can live with ground filled 
around it. Whether it is on the White 
House lawn or your own back yard 
the tree will slowly die. 


Those nice stone walls around the 
trunks of filled-iri trees do not help 
them either. I speak with so much feel- 
ing because for some 20/years I watch- 
ed two magnificient oak trees gradual- 
ly die. They were down by a creek on 
land that my father wanted partially 
filled. He did go to a great deal of 
expense to build a concrete retaining 
wall about three feet from the sides 
of the two trees which were eight feet 
apart. The wall was about 20 feet 
high on the inner side and with the 
bank of earth it tapered down to zero 
below the lower tree. 


Father was very proud of that wall 
for the first ten years. But after that 
we all began to notice that the top of 
the inner tree was dying, branch. by 
branch. Year by year more dead 
limbs cracked off. Then the outer tree 
began to go the same way. Now the 
inner tree is all dead and quite a 
problem to dispose of. The outer tree 
still struggles on because about half 
of its original grqund level was unaf- 
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fected. But it is not a thing of beauty. 

So, those picturesque stone tubes 
do not move me to marvel at the 
works of man. If the fill is only a few 
inches the roots can grow again to the 
surface but otherwise the tree will be 
smothered. 


When transplanting time comes 
again remember the wide umbrella of 
roots underground. A friend who has 
worked on her country garden for 
years has been trying to grow fruit 
trees for most of those years, espe- 
cially to attract the birds she loves. 
But since she uses only the hired man 
and her own intuition she has had 
consistently bad luck. 


The man digs around a tree, about 
three feet from the trunk hacks off 
all the roots that are in the way and 
yanks out what is left of the tree with 
very little earth attached. He knows 
nothing of keeping as much of the root 
structure as possible and keeping as 
much of the earth undisturbed as pos- 
sible. Last fall my friend offered the 
man a bonus if the trees he planted 
lived until spring. They did and they 
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sprouted, but just after she had paid 
the bonus they gave up the ghost, 
It is much better to transplant g 
small tree with plenty of roots than 
a big one that has few roots remaining 
and which will be on the verge of 
death for several years. When the tree 
and garden books say, “Leave a ball of 
earth attached” they mean just that, 
It may be impossible to leave the earth 
undisturbed among the roots but if it 
can be done it is of great advantage, 
As to the time for transplanting, 
that is best carried out during the 
dormant season. In any other part of 
the year you had best seek the aid of 


a professional nurseryman. 

he dormant season lasts in northern 
New York from the first of October to 
the end of May; in Pennsylvania from 
the first of October to the middle of 
May; in Virginia from the first of 
November to the first of April and 
from the Piedmont region of the Caro- 
linas south it is from the middle of 
November to the middle of March. 
Since there are all kinds of variations 
on this rule in various parts of the 
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country it would be wise to find out 
the average dates for the first and last 
heavy frosts in your district. 


Habit has caused most people to 
think of having their trees planted in 
the fall but there is no doubt that it 
can be done just as well during the 
winter or in the early spring before 
the deadlines given above. In fact, 
when the ground is well frozen that 
is the ideal time to transplant a tree 
since then its ball of earth is less likely 
to be disturbed and the roots are most 
likely to be unaffected. 

Always make sure that a big enough 
hole has been’ dug for your new tree. 
The holes should be dug with straight 
sides and a rounded bottom to insure 


' proper depth as well as width. They 


should be dug from a foot to two feet 
larger than the ball of roots so that 
any cramped roots will be given an 
opportunity to spread. If there is not 
much of a ball and the roots are bare, 
spread them out well in the hole. 


When you buy your trees from your 
nursery in the spring check them over 
to see if they show any signs of hav- 
ing become dried from storage or from 
shipment. If so, it is a good procedure 
to put the entire tree, root and branch, 
in a pond or stream for a day or 
longer. An alternative is to bury the 
tree in sopping wet soil for a week. 
After this is done there will not be 
much of the ball of earth left, but the 


‘chances for the tree to grow certainly 


are better. Naturally, if the weather 
is near freezing the best you can do 
is put soaking burlap around the tree 
in some sheltered place. \ 


Another DON’T to remember is 
this: Don’t have fresh manure placed 
in the hole you have dug for your tree. 
Manure or fertilizer kills many trees 
by coming in contact with the tender 
roots and if it is wet makes such.a 
strong solution that the rootlets are 
burned. The only proper way to en- 
rich the soil is to mix the manure 
thoroughly with the top six or eight 
inches of surface soil. 

Compost does not have this draw- 
back. It may be added in planting a 


tree. If you are doing the digging, put 
your top soil in one heap and the 
ground soil in another. Return the 
lower soil, one third at a time, tamp- 
ing it well. By adding water each time 
you will have a solid mass that will 
keep out the air holes which often 
kill loosely planted trees. Then add 
the top soil well mixed with compost. 
It is a good idea to add a mulch of ten 
inches or more of well-rotted manure 
around the tree for at least five feet. 
If a large tree has been planted spread 
the manure over at least ten feet. 


Do not fail to remove any wired tags 


on the tree which might later choke. 


the tree. One tight, thin wire may 
end the usefulness of any tree. Guy 
your new addition to the landscape 
with at least three guy wires to firm 


Red Maple | 
in Spring. 


stakes so that the tree will not bend 
or loosen in a storm. Heavy cloth or 
rubber should be used on the tree end 
to fasten the guy wires. 


As an example of what a tree may 
mean to the average citizen let us look 
at one popular shade tree, one that is 
popular both for its shade and for 
its other uses, the maple. 


We often think of trees as orna- 
mental or needed for shade but seldem 
realize they have a very real value in 
dollar and cents. A good shade tree 
placed on.a desirable residential lot 
will be worth seventy five dollars to 
the owner eyen if only ten inches in 
diameter. If it is twenty inches in 
diameter the price would jump to 
three hundred dollars. This price may 
be added to the lot or the tree may be 
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sold to a nurseryman if there is a de- 
mand for trees. Not many years ago 
an offer of $5,000 for one tree was re- 
fused at a Long Island, N. Y. estate. 


The quality of the tree, of course, 
determines the value of the tree. The 
most valuable hardwood in North 
America is the great American maple 
—the sugar maple, which spreads its 
shade throughout New England and 
the east and is found as far South as 
Georgia, Florida and eastern Texas. 
New Englanders value it for its sap, 
lumbermen everywhere rate it highly 
for its wood and everyone else appre- 
ciates its beauty as a shade tree. 

A maple was chosen as a monument 
to the work of Juliette Lowe, founder 
of the Girl Scouts of America. It was 
planted by the Girl Scouts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at 18th and New 
York Ave., N.W. in Washington. 

The sugar or rock maple is a large 
tree, averaging 50 to 70 feet in height 
and often growing to over 100 feet 
with a trunk five feet in diameter. It 


is common in the fertile woods and 
rocky hillsides of the north and ex. 
tends out as far as Minnesota, Ne. 
braska and Kansas, 


It is a tree that is beautiful not 
only for its appearance but for its uses 
as well. The wood, being heavy, very 
hard and strong and,close-grained may 
be highly polished. It is from the ir. 
regular, abnormal graining of some of 
these trees that the handsome curled 
maple and birds-eye maple cabinet 
work is done. This wood ordinarily is 
a pale buff white or pale brown buff 
and weighs 43 pounds to the cubic 
foot. However, the common “maple 
furniture” now on the market is made 
from a less hard variety, or, as is too 
often the case, it is made from pine 
and tinted up to suit varying ideas 
of “maple”. 


In these days of a dearth of fine 
woods anyone is fortunate enough to 
have a fine piece of old rock maple 
furniture can well admire it quite aside 
from its value as an antique. 


Acer platanoides 
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The other important use for this 
tree, of course, is the making of maple 
sugar and maple syrup. Everyone 
should have a chance to enjoy that 
early spring activity of the New Eng- 
lander in making maple sugar. 


I have sat in a white farmhouse in 
the back woods of Maine with the 
snow still deep on the ground eating 
that thick syrup with bread until I 
could not look at another spoonful. 
One small dish of home-made syrup 
that is twice as thick as commercial 
syrup and nearly approaches the hard- 
ened sugar is enough for any man. It 
is a delicacy so sweet that only a little 
will fill the biggest sweet-tooth. 


The New Englanders learned maple 
sugar making from the Indians when 
they landed and now have perfected 
the most scientific methods for making 
it. A gallon of sap yields four ounces 
of sugar and a single tree is capable 
of producing five pounds, although 
everything depends on the flow of sap 
in accordance with the weather. South 
of the frost line in Virginia the trees 
do not yield sugar. 


The red and the white maples also 
are commonly tapped and produce 
well. The red maple is also called the 
_ swamp or water maple and is common 
in low, wet woods and along streams 
from Quebec to Texas. The Onondaga 
Indians of New York called it “the 
red flower”. Its beautiful hard, red 
wood, which supplies much of our best 
maple furniture, is almost as heavy as 
the rock maple, 38 pounds to the cubic 
foot. 

The beautiful white, or silver maple 
is a most ornamental tree because of 
its finely incised leaves and attractive 
shape. The leaves are so deeply cut 
that they give a delightful, airy ap- 
pearance to the tree. This tree, too, 
likes the low, rich, moist soil along 
rivers, and is widely used as a shade 
and ornamental tree. It reaches its 
highest, about 50 to 60 feet in the 
Ohio basin but is found from Canada 
to Oklahoma, particularly through the 
inland states and does well in eastern 


Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. 
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Its wood is moderately hard and 
more easily worked than the sugar 
or red maples. But its color is brown 
and not as attractive as the other 
two. 

In eastern cities the maple tree that 
most people think of as “maple” js 
the Norway maple imported from 
Northern Europe. This is probably the 
most popular shade tree of the eastern 
United States. It is a round, compact. 
tree with large leaves that grows to a 
height of 40 to 50 feet. In its. native 
habitat it grows 100 feet tall. In gen- 
eral characteristics it is similar to the 
sugar maple although much smaller, 
which makes it popular for planting 
along -streets. 


In Europe where this tree grows 
much higher, its wood is used consider- 
ably for wagon-making and _ interior 
house finishing, being heavy, close- 
grained and buff-white. 


The handsome California or Oregon 
maple grows from 30 to 60 feet in 
height and may have a trunk four feet 
in diameter. It is extensively culti- 
vated in the west and makes a fine ap- 
pearance with its big leaves. 


The other well known maple is the 
ash-leaved one, commonly called box- 
elder. It is a tree seldom seen over 40 
feet tall and one that likes the ponds 
and swamps. It frequently makes an 
attractive shade tree if planted where 
there is sufficient water. It is widely 
distributed from New England to New 
Mexico and Utah. The wood is light, 
only 27 pounds to the cubic foot, but 
is close grained and of a buff white, 
being used for home finishing, cooper- 
age ‘and paper pulp. 

The last prominent member of the 
maple family is one which gets its 
name from the sycamores in the plane 
tree family because of its similarity to 
them. In fact, its proper name 1s 
Acer Pseudo-Platanus (Platanus being 
the name of the plane tree family). 
This large European maple is similar 
to the Norway maple and is used for 
the same purposes. It grows less large 
in this country and is a popular east- 
ern shade tree. 
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Northern Gardens and Homes: In the vegetable garden, cleaning up and 
spading are indicated. I like to do the whole job, putting compost out at this 
time, but I leave the spaded ground in the rough so that it can weather. By 
digging a bit deeper every year, I haul up some of the subsoil which is rich in 
minerals, and make it into topsoil. In spring, I smoothen out and sow or plant 
right into this ground without further spading. To that extent, I go with 
Faulkner. If lime and phosphate rock were not embodied in your compost, 
you may sprinkle them now before spading. 


Pn the fruit and berry garden, at least in the more temperate regions you 
may still plant, but you can also do so in’spring. Mulching is good for the 
blackberries, raspberries, gooseberries, etc. But the strawberries should not be 
covered until real cold weather comes. 


In the rose garden, planting is frequently done in November. If you have 
established roses, now is the time to clean out and to begin the job of winter 
protection. Tree roses are bent over and hooked to the ground and covered 
with earth or straw. Asparagus straw from the home garden is quite good, 
though the berries will produce millions of seedlings. Rose bushes are hilled 
up if tender. 

For the house garden and window garden, you pot bulbs; repot other 
plants if you have not done so earlier. Prepare and store soil for your flats, 
so that you can grow seedlings next spring. 


Bulbs go out now, especially tulips, daffodils, and the other hardy bulbs 
that will greet you so generously next spring. Six inches deep is sound for 
tulips, but deeper planting will not hurt and is recommended if your soil is 
light and you do not plan moving the bulbs for a long period.—Protect bulbs 
and fruit trees against rodents! 


Southern Gardens: Peas, beets, radishes, carrots, spinach are winter crops. 
You follow up in spring with the tender plants, beans, okra, eggplants, tomato, 
peppers, melons. Broccoli, collards, cress, endive, kohlrabi, mustard, parsley, 
pa may also be sown now, while cabbage plants and strawberry plants can 

e set out. 

In the Southern flower garden, you can plant ageratum, phlox, stock, dian- 
thus, cornflowers, larkspur, snapdragon, scabiosa; and sow into the open 
Calliopsis, Cleome, Chinese forgetmenot (Cynoglossum), gaillardia, lupine, 
sweet peas, poppies, and petunias. Practically all the bulbs can be set out too, 
for instance, Anemone, crocus, lilies, daylilies, Funkias (Hosta caerulea), Iris, 
Leucocoryne, Oxalis, Ornithogalum, and Zephiranthes. Callas and other ten- 
derer bulbs may need protection; so do, as a rule, Clivia and Amaryllis. 

If you have St. Augustin grass set out, let it grow without mowing too 
soon. That is true of all grasses that were newly planted or seeded. Compost 
material is now easily had. Get some before the vacant lots and waste places 
are burnt off. You may be able to pick up some gin wastes on the side and 
have the makings of a compost heap for the asking and hauling. , 
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UNUSUALLY GOOD IN MASS. 


Last spring I prepared a compost 
bed and later applied it to the ground 
and cultivated it in. As a reult both 
vegetables and flowers have been un- 
usually good. Mrs. Paine asked why 
I had not had before these varieties of 
peas and beans. I replied that the va- 
rieties were the same but they had 
grown in soil improved by compost. 

R. T. Paine, 
577 Beaver St., 
Waltham, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT APPROVES 


I am trying to make my place here, 
an experimental farm showing what 
Organic methods will do. It is just a 
country home, with two cows, some 
chickens and home garden and or- 
chard, but we are applying Sir Albert 
Howard’s methods with earnestness 
and enthusiasm. I am quite convinced 
that it pays over and over again in 
greatly increased volume’ and de- 
creased diseases and blights. 


All the garden produce and small 
fruits are greatly benefited, and also 
the many new fruit trees are flourish- 
ing and growing beyond belief. But, 
the old apple trees—not really old, 
just mature and still growing, are a dif- 
ferent story. It will take several more 
years to get enough fertility into the 
ground to cure the diseases and pests. 
Each year, we try to make MORE 
compost, but with two cows, and the 
chickens there is only so much ma- 
nure to be had. I do believe however, 
that once health is achieved with a 
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tree, you don’t have to keep up the 
large feedings but can taper it down 
and give the heavy feedings where it 
is needed more. 

I have to buy potato seed, and this 
year planted some, treating it first as 
directed. The potatoes have leaf roll, 
but the plants are still green, and 
growing, and the potatoes are delici- 
ous. My gardener planted some of the 
same treated seed at home, in ground 
not composted, and his burned up 
with the blight, and are no good. 


I have noticed greatly increased 
volume of all the vegetables—twice as 
many peas to a row, and beans, ete. 
I have also noticed much improved 
flavor of the vegetables and fruits. I 
never cared for string beans before, 
and now eat them with relish every 
day. 

My foreign born Italian gardener is 
quite convinced of all the benefits. 
The grapes are tremendously increased 
and improved as to size and quality. 

Elizabeth A. McHarg, 
Mac-Beth Farm, 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


SO. CALIFORNIA SUCCESS 


In 1929 we purchased four acres 
plus on which were more than three 
acres of eucalyptus trees. With a hand 
stump puller we cleared more than 
two acres. We burned the smaller 
limbs and many of the leaves on the 
ground. We had been told that our 
purchase had been a mistake, “euca- 
lyptus trees ruined the land”. One of 
our first crops was garden peas; plant- 
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ed on land formerly growing eucalyp- 
tus trees and on land on which no trees 
had been grown. The soil is VERY 
sandy: considered worthless by most 
old residents reared in this part of the 
State. The land formerly occupied by 
trees produced a splendid crop of de- 
licious peas. The land on which no 
trees had grown produced only runty 
vines with very few peas of poor qual- 
ity. We gardened the land, formerly 
occupied by trees, continuously until 
1940. During those years we used a 
limited amount of mixed pulverized 
rock meal, legume cover crops and 
some decayed goat manure. All who 
visited our place were surprised with 
the fine quality of our vegetables and 
the beauty of our flewers. 

K. M. Gordon, 

Rt. 1, Box 49-A, 

Watsonville, Cal. 


ILLINOIS IS WITH US 


We have found “ORGANIC GAR- 
DENING” to be very good. We hap- 
pen to be engaged in not only garden- 
ing but fruit growing, general farming 
and dairying as well. So you see we 
have plenty of soil and feed problems. 

Halbleib Orchards, 
McNabb, III. 


WASHINGTON METHODS 


The writer very much appreciates 
your publication and finds it most 
helpful to successful gardening. We 
never have used commercial fertilizer 
except in very small amounts and 
have used none this year. We have 
found compost plus well rotted cow 


+ manure to be much better than com- 


mercial fertilizer. We change garden 
spots every year and usually sow rye 
and vetch in the early fall, spade or 
plow it under in January and put well 
rotted cow manure on top and rake it 
in. We do not spade the manure under 
as the ground does not freeze here and 
we have considerable rain so that we 
have found it better to spade the green 


crop under and rake the manure in on 


top. 
F. M. Hardy-Smith, M.D., 
Edmonds, Washington 


O. G. IN MICHIGAN 


I have some compost-grown water- 
melons and they are the sweetest I 
have ever eaten. I am getting a lot 
of enjoyment from my Gardener’s 
Book Club booklets and also from the 
Organic Gardening magazine. .... ... .... 

Yours for greater health and better 
living from the soil, 

Mrs. M. A. Lyon, 
Greenville Rt. 1, Mich. 


SUCCESSFUL COMPOSTER 
IN WISCONSIN 


Last Sunday I used some 60 day old 
compost, made of pea vines from the 
top and sides of an ensilage pile, plus 
some leaves, plus grass clippings and a 
few weeds, which had been prepared 
on June 1 with a load of rather fresh, 
bright-straw cow manure, and except 
for the small lumps in it that had not 
been entirely digested it was ready to 
apply in my strawberry patch, and 
chopped up and worked into the soil 
beautifully. 

I have another pile of approximate- 
ly 4 tons that is made up of day-lily 
bulbs, quack grass and puslain, with a 
smattering of other weeds and a few 
chunks of sod, plus bright-straw, fairly 
fresh, manure, which will be ready to 
turn any day now for the first turning. 

When tthe first batch was about 40 
days old, and the second batch was 
only 10 days old, one of my friends 
from Connecticut was here and saw it 
in the New Zealand box which I start- 
ed with, and shaking his head he re- 
marked that it would never be good 
compost in 90 days, as all of that 
straw couldn’t be properly decomposed 
in that time. 

: K. H. Patterson, 
406 Algoma Blvd., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Ventures Vegetable Gardening 


By LEONARD WICKENDEN 


(2) Triumphs and Defeats 


iz my first article, I told the story 
of how I found the right road to suc- 
cessful -gardening and described some 
of my first eager but rather faltering 
steps along it. Through the fall of 
1943 I dug in some of the load of 
stable manure that Frank had brought 
me, supplemented by the mold from 
the mountain of leaves which he had 
built and by the compost which I had 
prepared. Before the ground froze, I 
filled a large box with a mixture of 
sifted compost, soil, sand and bone- 
meal and stored it in a shed in readi- 
ness for my seed flats in the spring. 

In the early part of 1944 I attended 
a meeting of the local garden club to 
hear an address on vegetable growing 
by a young man from the Department 
of Agriculture. He talked to us about 
all kinds of vegetables—lettuces, beets, 
beans, onions, squash, tomatoes—right 
through the list; 
tioned peas. Then came the question 
period and someone reminded him that 
he had left out peas. 

He told us he had done so > deliber- 
ately because it was almost impossible 
for an amateur to grow peas success- 
fully on Long Island. “They just don’t 
grow well in this part of the country”, 
he said. “Even the professionals have 
trouble.” 

As I sat there in the lecture room it 
all sounded sensible enough to me, for 
I had tried to grow peas with but poor 
results. The vines had turned yellow, 
some of them had shrivelled up and 
died, and such pods as had matured 
were so few in number and so poor in 
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but he never men-— 


quality that they were a meagre return 
for-the effort that had been put into 
them. So I mentally left peas out of 
my list. 

Driving home after the meeting, I 
had a sudden change of heart. “I like 
peas”, I told myself. “Fresh-picked 


peas are the finest vegetables a man ~ 


can eat. The Department of Agricul- 
ture says I can’t grow them; I bet Sir 
Albert would say I could. Let’s see 
who’s right.” So peas went down on 
my list after all,—four different varie- 
ties including edible-podded sugar 
peas. On a fine day in February I 
visited a neighboring woodlot, cut 
birch-brush for supports, piled it in a 
heap‘ and threw a couple of heavy 
boards on it to flatten it out. 

In the third week in March we had 
one of those warm spells which seem 
to come almost every year about that 
time. I inspected my garden and found 
that though the frost was scarcely out 
of the ground the soil was easily work- 
able. Still bétter, I found it as soft 
and resilient as a spring mattress. I 
told myself I had never seen such soil. 

On the nineteenth of March, I dug 
four trenches, each about six inches 
deep. I planted my _ peas and covered 
them with a couple of inches of soil. 
My neighbors hinted that I was crazy 
and told me I was at least two weeks 
ahead of time. In the first week in 
April the temperature slumped and I 
woke up one morning to find my gar- 
den covered with | four inches of snow. 
“Good-bye peas,” L said. 

But the snow melted and a few 
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days later green shoots began to ap- 
pear in the bottom of my trenches— 
first an odd one here and there, then 
a whole group in a row, and finally 
four full rows. They came up so thick 
in spots that, though it broke my 
heart to uproot the sturdy young seed- 
lings, I had to thin them out. They 
grew and they grew, fine, dark-green 
healthy vines. Not one turned yellow, 
not one died. As they grew, I gradual- 
ly filled in the trenches until the 
ground. was level. In May, they were 
full of blossom, in June we ate peas— 
picking after picking. I wanted to get 
hold of that young man from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and show him 
how peas grew on Long Island. 


Meantime, my lettuces also had 
been maturing. I had come to call let- 
tuces the hope-springs-eternal crop, 
for they had always disappointed me 
yet I could not bring myself to give 
them up. My trouble was that just 
when they began to head up they 
would bolt to seed and, almost over- 
night, grow a stalk a couple of feet 
long. The family tried to heal my 
wounded pride by saying that, after 
all, the leaves tasted all right ‘and were 
probably just as good for us as if they 
did head up, but it always irked me 
that I couldn’t grow a lettuce like 
those pictured in the seed catalogs. So 
I decided to try once more and added 


to my list three varieties—Bibb, May 


King and New York. 

In February, I started the seeds in 
flats, using the soil mixture I had pre- 
pared in the fall. I did not sterilize 
the soil. Germination was excellent 
and there was no damping off. Soon 
after the early April snow, I trans- 
planted my lettuces and put them 
under hot-caps. Every few days, I 
would peep under the hot-caps tossee 
what my lettuces were doing. For a 
time, they looked a little forlorn and 
then they began to grow. They grew 
as I had never seen lettuces grow be- 
fore. Soon the hot-caps were crowded 
and I took advantage of a warm spell 
to remove them. The lettuces went 
right ahead. 

Those were happy weeks for me. Of 


course, I put in other vegetables— 
onion sets, beets, carrots, Swiss chard, 
cress and so forth—but the peas and 
lettuces were my.chief pride. I would 
go to the lettuces and gloat over them, 
then to-the peas to marvel at their 
speed of growth, then back to the let- 
tuces to admire their beauty. At last 
came the day when the Bibbs were 
big enough to cut. What lettuces they 
were—crisp, juicy, sweet! But a Bibb, 
of course, grand lettuce though it is, 
does not make a true head, and it was 
a lettuce with a tight ball of a head 
that I wanted. 

The May Kings were coming along 

and showing quite definite embryonic 
heads. My wife said: “You’d better 
cut them or they’ll bolt; you know’ 
what always happens.” I was nervous 
but I refused to be panicked. “Wait,” 
I said. “I want to see what happens 
this year.” Each day the heads grew 
larger, until at last there was a lettuce 
which looked like the pictures in the 
catalogs. I cut it, took it to the kit- 
chen and sliced it through the middle. 
A head! The inside leaves were tight- 
ly packed, the head was firm and solid. 
Tt seemed like a miracle to me. “Sir 
Albert,” I exclaimed _irreverently, 
“good for you, old boy!” I bragged 
so much about my lettuces it is a 
wonder my neighbors did not shoot 
me. 
By now, well-headed lettuces are a 
commonplace with me. I can no longer 
“recapture the first fine careless rap- 
ture” engendered by the 1944 crop, 
but I still get a thrill when I cut a . 
fine May King or a big, handsome 
New York. Lettuces are the beauties 
among spring vegetables—real orna- 
ments to any garden—and I know now 
that there’s no great trick to growing 
them if you get your soil right. 


The success with my early crops, 
which far surpassed my expectations, 
filled me with such confidence that I 
looked forward to a long season of un- 
broken triumph. That did not quite 
come off. I was to learn that it is not 
easy to undo the mistakes of many 
years in a few months; one cannot re- 
store sick soil to perfect health in a 
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single season. I had my failures. The 
worst was my squash bed. I put in 
zucchini, the seeds germinated well, 
the young plants were healthy, the 
leaves grew as big as elephants’ ears. 
Blossoms came, fruit set and all see 

ed well. Then, suddenly, the stalk- 
borers arrived. The leaves on one 
plant after another wilted and exami- 
nation showed the hole where the bor- 
ers had entered. I slit the stalk with 
a sharp knife, removed the fat, white 
grubs, and then covered the stalk with 
soil as my garden books advised. It 
was no use. A neighbor told me to 
bind up the slits with, adhesive tape 
instead of covering them with soil, 
but results were no better. The oper- 
ation was successful but the patient 
died. The whole season, I cut exactly 
three squashes from six plants. In 
talking to the neighbors, I was 
strangely quiet about my squashes. 


My bush beans and pole beans did 
well. In previous years I had had un- 
told trouble with Mexican beetles 
which sometimes destroyed half my 
crop, in spite of constant spraying. 
This year, I did not spray at all. The 
beetles came, but in such small num- 
bers that I could easily control them 
by hand picking. My bush limas were 
a triumph—big bushes loaded with 
beans and never a beetle. My toma- 
toes, too, produced so much fruit that 
the family got to groaning when they 
saw me coming into the house with 
yet another bucketful. But the beets 
were only fair; they found something 
in the soil they didn’t like, the leaves 
turned brown and dry, and many of 
the roots failed to develop. 

Balancing triumphs against failures, 
however, the triumphs came out away 
ahead. That was pleasing enough, 
but two things delighted me still more. 
The first was that I had never taken 
my sprayer off the shelf from begin- 
ning to end of the season; the second, 
that, in spite of what the young man 
from the Department of Agriculture 
had said, I had grown a fine crop of 
peas. 

Since then, I have repeated my suc- 
cess with peas in two more seasons— 
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the first in my Long Island garden, 
the second in Connecticut, where | 
have been living since June of 1945, 
I do not find peas hard to grow. | 
thought perhaps my first success was 
a coincidence, but when the second 
year’s crop topped the first and when 
I grew another big crop in an entirely 
different location in 1946, I decided 
that peas can be grown in the North- 
eastern States quite easily provided 
the grower makes conditions right for 
them. Yet the experts display univer- 
sal pessimism. 


The young man from the U.S.D.A. 
is far from being alone in his belief 
that peas are a crop which the ama- 
teur would do well to leave alone. Mr. 
J. D. Wilson, in the February issue of 
The Home Garden, told us that peas 
are becoming a more and more difficult 
crop to grow throughout the north- 
eastern part of the United States. Mr. 
Rockwell, the Editor-in-chief of the 
magazine, carried on the sad story in 
the March issue. He complained that 
when his father grew peas there was 
“nothing to it” but when he tries to 
emulate his father he gets so few peas 
that he is thankful when the crop is 
large enough to make picking them 
a “real job”. Early this year, I read an 
article in New England Homestead 
which maintained, in much the same 
pessimistic vein, that peas must be 
sprayed almost from the moment they 
appear above the ground, and even 
then the prospects for success are none 
too good. 

Why is this strange pessimism so 
widespread? I wonder if it is because 
peas are peguliarly sensitive to condi- 
tions in the soil created by the use of 
chemical fertilizers. We know that 
peas, and all other legumes, have the 
power to “fix” atmospheric nitrogen 
by the action of bacteria in their root 
nodules. We also know that when 
legumes are grown in soil already rich 
in nitrogen, these nodules are formed 
to only a small degree, so that the 
plant must absorb its nitrogen direct 
from the soil. If, therefore, a com- 
mercial fertilizer, containing quickly 
available nitrogen, is added to the soil 
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where peas are grown, there must oc- 
cur an interference with the natural 
activity of the plant. It would seem 
that this makes the plant sick and 
from then on all that the gardener 
can do is to try to control the disease 
by spraying, and his chance for suc- 
cess, as all the experts tell us, is small. 


“My recipe for a successful crop of 
peas is the following: 


(1) Be sure that your soil is not 
acid. If there is any donbt on this 
point, add ground limestame—prefer- 
ably dolomite limestone, (Contains 
magnesia. ) 


(2) As soon as possible in the 
spring, dig well-rotted compost into 
the soil right where the peas are to 
be grown. 


(3) Sow the seeds early at the bot- 


\ 


tom of six inch trenches, covering them 
with two inches of soil. I also inocu- 
late the seeds with a commercial pre- 
paration of the nodule organism. I 
believe this to be sound biological 
practice, strictly in accord with the 
principles of organic gardening. (Ed- 
itors Note:—Yes, this may safely be 
done). 


(4) When the seedlings appear, 
thin out to two inches apart. This is 
the hardest part of the job for me, 
but I know that if I want large pods 
of fat peas it must be done. . 


(5) As the seedlings grow, gradual- 
ly fill in the trenches until the ground 
is level. This ensures the roots being 
‘in deep moist soil. 


(6) Pick, shell, cook, eat, smack 


your lips, and the job is complete. 


Write Jo the Authorities 


CONGRESS BECAME WORRIED over the connec- 


tion between agriculture and human health and passed 
Public Law 733 (H.R. 6932) recently signed by President 
Truman. This authorizes an initial outlay of $9,000,000.- 
for agricultural research. At the end of five years, the annual 
expenditure will be $61,000,000.- This is your and our 
money / 


NOW IS THE TIME TO WRITE TO the Secretary 
of Agriculture, to the Congressmen of your region, your 
Senators, the Chairman of the Committees you know, and 
evert the President himself to see to it that the claims of the 
compost school are tested. It would be easy to grow crops 
with manure, with balanced compost, with commercial fer- 
tilizers, and then to check how the crops affect the health of 
test animals. Let us see what compost can do. The project 
must be started sometime. Now is the time to get it started. © 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR GIFT PROBLEM. 
year’s subscription to Organic Gardening or me 
bership in The: Gardeners’ Book Club is not ¢ 
gift but twelve ..... a gift that will give real re 
ing pleasure over and over again. 


FRIENDS WILL CEIEER YOUR GOOD TASTE 
THOUGHTFULNESS. If you want your gift to @ 
your merriest Christnias wishes, not only during ¢ 
Christmas season, but throughout the whole ye 
choose an Organic Gardening Gift Subscription. Y 
can be completely confident that it is one of the nie 
gifts you can give .... for each month; as mail-tin 
recalls the*’memory of your thoughtfulness; this fi 
magazine, written by well-known writers and pi 
experts, will lend help, inspiration, stimulation 
interest to anyone’s gardening efforts. 


$2.50 for 1 Year - - A Magazine Gift a Me 
Order 3 or More Gift Subscriptions for $2.00 


* Membership In The Gardeners’ Book (Chi 


YOU’LL BE PRAISED TO THE TOP OF YO 
CHRISTMAS TREE. .A gift membership in The Ga 
deners’ Book Club is a grand present for anyone { 
find in their Christmas stocking. "Without a doul 
you'll be thanked over and over again for the Christ 
mas-Time pleasure it 'brings—not once—but twel¥ 
times a year. The person whom you choose will f 
ceive a book each month to surprise and delight hi 
with a subject of special gardening interest. Here 
informative, authoritative knowledge in wide variel 
for the amateur and professional gardener .... @ 
for the non-gardener, there’s the thrill of the pleasant 
est escape to the security, health and happiness of real 
down-to-earth living. 


$3.00 for 1’ Year — 12 Books — A Gift a 


« YOUR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL HELP SPREAD THE ORGANIC P 
k Everyone, to whom you choose to give, will be forever grateful to you for sparkil 
: them with the first inner glow that comes from learning and experiencing the mail 
7 benefits of gardening with organics. From then on, Organic Gardening, as it unfold 
its stirring and vastly important story, will become a gift to be read, reread, share 
borrowed and saved. 
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DISTINCTIVE GIFT CARD 
ll be sent to everyone on 


le Gardeners’ Book (fClub. 
.NIC PLANS 


pO ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING IN THE TIME IT TAKES YOU TO SAY 
SANTA CLAUS. Just fill in the Christmas Gift Form, sign your name in the block at 
the bottom of the page, tear out the entire page and send it in with your money order 
or check. That’s all there is and your Christmas buying is over. : 


Enclosed is$.......... for which please enter a gift subscription or membership, 
to go to each of the following addresses: 


Please send: () Organic Gardening, 1 yr.-$2.50 [] Gardeners’ Book Club, 1 yr.-$3.00 [) Both-$5.50 
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| 
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Please seid: [] Organic Gardening, 1 yr.-$2.50 ([] Gardeners’ Book Club, 1 yr.-$3.00 () Both-$5.50 
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Use These Extra Gift Forms to Convey 


Your Best Merry Christmas 


Please send: [) Organic Gardening, 1 


yr.-$2.50 Gardeners’ Book Club, 1 yr.-$3.00 Both-$5.50 


ORGANIC GARDENING WILL SOLVE YOUR GIFT PROBLEM! 
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Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 
Please send: (] Organic Gardening, 1 yr.-$2.50 () Gardeners’ Book Club, 1 yr.-$3.00 (] Both-$5.50 
Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 
Please send: [] Organic Gardening, 1 yr.-$2.50 (0 Gardeners’ Book Club, 1 yr.-$3.00 () Both-$5.50 
Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 
Please send: (] Organic Gardening, 1 yr.-$2.50 ([ Gardeners’ Book Club, 1 yr.-$3.00 0 Both-$5.50 
Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your erry Christmas Gift. 
Please send: [] Organic Gardening, 1 yr.-$2.50 [] Gardeners’ Book Club, 1 yr.-$3.00 [) Both-$5.50 
Name... 
Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 
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By HEINRICH MEYER 


O your Roses have Personal- 


ity?” asks H. O. Buoen of Tulsa, Ok- 


-lahoma, in a recent issue of the Amer- 


ican Rose Magazine. Then he proceeds 
to set down the points on which he 
rates a rose. He gives 30 out of a hun- 
dred points to the Shape of the Bloom 
and 20 to fragrance. “I feel,” he says, 
“that fragrance has been given too lit 
tle consideration in all the ratings I 
have seen. To me, fragrance is the 
essence of a good rose.” I fully agree 
with him. And as to shapes, I think 
the bud should be considered more 
than the full-blown flower; a little nub- 
bin of a bud cannot be considered ex- 
cellent, whatever the final bloom will 
be, when perfect tapering buds might 
as well be bred. How many readers 
have similar ideas? 


In recent numbers of our magazine, 
several references to fragrance occur- 
ed, and invariably the readers re- 
sponded with letters of encouragement 
and approval. Our down-to-earth gar- 
deners write that they think most 
highly of fragrant flowers. No wonder! 
There is no better reward for the hard- 
working digger when he stretches his 
limbs in the evening than the fra- 
grance which issues forth from his 
flower beds. Let us therefore see 
which flowers might be selected to get 
fragrance in the garden the year a- 
round. The roses, of course, come first, 
and we shall emphasize this fact 
strongly because the catalogues may 
not always clearly indicate their per- 
fume. The better rose catalogues, 
nevertheless, always point out which 
are the finely fragrant and the less 
strongly perfumed varieties. The old- 


fashioned moschata type of cabbage 


roses is still one of the best-scented. 


Next to the rose, there are the lilies. 
To be sure, not all lilies are fragrant. 
But many are. Those who have not 
got an Auratum lily should try one for 
next year. I planted some bulbs as late 
as Christmas last year and had by 
midsummer fine flowers, exuding a fra- 
grance equal to that of the regal lily 
and the candidum species. 

Among the. relations of the lily, 
there is naturally the Lily-of-the-val- 
ley with its distinct well-known scent, 
so different from the aftificial coal tar 
perfume, crudely named Lily-of-the- 
valley, that offends a sensitive nose 
in some skin creams. The genuine 
freshness of the real fragrance is as 
different from the imitation as true 


honeysuckle, with its lemony spici- 


ness, from the product made in the 
laboratory. A similar but even fresher 
scent to newly opened honeysuckle is 
found.in gardenia and magnolia: 

The earliest fragrant flowers are the 
scented daffodils, the jonquils and 
poet’s narcissi. It is quite noticeable 
that white color goes with stronger 
perfume and that the yellows are less 
heavily scented. Yellow is as a rule 
not associated with fragrance, except 
in tulips. The scented tulips were 
mentioned in previous issues, as were 
the fragrant iris and the astonishingly 
rich peonies. Many newer peonies are 
bred for shape and coloring rather than 
the rich perfume of the old garden 
varieties. Still, I can think of no 
other flower but the peony that so 
much resembles in fragrance the best 
of our roses. In several languages the 
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peony is therefore called “The Rose of 
Pentecost”. 

The violet, which by its seeding 
habit can become a weed, is another 
one of the early bloomers, and I see 
no reason why the fragrant violet 
should not be preferred to the wild 
odorless kinds that are so frequently 
found. Similar in fragrance is the wall- 
flower, which can be sown in a flat 
during winter and will then produce 
early blooms of honey-rich’ mellow- 
ness; but it may be again sown when 
the ground can be worked and then 
will produce flowers in summer and 
fall. Some of those open-sown plants 
will not flower and can then be taken 
inside to open during the winter 
months. The same method is appli- 
cable to pinks, of which the fragrant 
ones, the clove pinks or carnations, 
should be increased by shoots in Au- 
gust after the main flowering is over. 
Those offsets can be rooted without 
difficulty (if kept shaded and moist, 
but not wet) and will bloom inside 
during winter. Another crop of car- 
nations can additionally be sown right 
into the open, where they will come 
into bloom in late July or August, if 
the weather is in any way suitable. 
It would, indeed, be possible to have 
carnations flowering the year around. 
The average home gardener, even 
without cold frames or green houses, 
can quite easily keep a succession of 
clove pinks in bloom, by sowing in the 
open and making cuttings from these. 
If he keeps these cool till the following 
year, they will bloom in May or June. 
To keep them from flowering inside it 
is wise to keep them during the win- 
ter in a flat with very rich soil. 

Another fragrant plant for the win- 
ter garden or, window garden is the 
freesia. The small bulbs are set in sand 
and will send up flowering spikes of 
extraordinary beauty, provided the 
soil is very poor. If you plant them 
in a good potting mixture and go per- 
haps a bit strong on bone meal or hoof 
and horn dust, you will get enormous 
profusion of spindly leaves, but no 
flowers; next year you will have ten 
times as many freesia bulblets to start 


- out with; but the smaller ones will 


not blossom. This flower is delicate 
and should also not be kept too warm. 
Otherwise it will become leggy and fail 
to flower. But if you manage to pro- 
vide the right temperature of about 
45° at night, you will receive a sur- 
prise in fragrance, not only in color 
variations. Ordinarily, they are start- 
ed in August, but a later start will not , 
damage the prospects. . 

The tuberose is a flower to be order- 
ed in winter, to be started inside in 
February, rather on the dry side, and 
to be set out together with the glads. 
If the bulbs have absorbed enough 
moisture they will come up with the 
gladioli and flower in August; those. 
set out later, without indoor prepara- 
tion, will soon follow, if the summer 
is warm and if the beds are not too 
dry. The musky richness of their fra- 
grance is similar to that of the scented 
tobaccos, of which the white-flowered 
one is infinitely stronger than .the 
Crimson Bedder. Like many white 
flowers, for instance the delicious 
moonflower that does so well in the 
South, but is not always a success in 
the North, it blooms in the evening 
and scents most strongly at night. The 
Four-o’clock is another one and, by 
the way, next to petunias and night- 
flowering stock, one of the most heav- 
ily scented of flowers, abounding with 
mani-colored blooms in late summer. 
Another evening bloomer, the Night- 
flowering stock or Matthiola has a 
scent that vaguely recalls that of 


vanilla. 

The regular stock, of which the 
single-tapered, non-branching kind is 
by all means the showiest in the aver- 
age garden, has a fragrance different 
from the evening stocks and different 
from its relatives in the plant world, 
more delicate, more subdued, but one 
which I should never miss, especially 
since I think stocks are easy to grow 
if you sow them on raised beds and 
keep them from ever getting soggy 
and wet. If you cannot do this, their 
roots will rot from a bacterial attack. 
Different from many other flowers, 
though not from the majority of the 
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fragrant ones, stock likes a rather solid 
soi] and not too much humus. Flow- 
ering annuals are very different in 
their compost requirements; the rule 
ig that the scented ones, with the pos- 
sible exception of Nicotiana, Four- 
clock and Moonflower, produce a 
stronger perfume in the dryer, less 
humus-rich locations. This is even true 
of the mignonette, that inconspicuous 
flower with its extraordinary scent. It 


Mignonette McFarland 


isa cool region plant that needs mois- 
ture, but will smell sweetest when not 
kept too wet. 

There are fragrant irises and even 
fragrant gladiolus. If I were a_pro- 
fessional gladiolus grower, I should 
breed for fragrance and follow the 


Boyce Thompson Institute in Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. has made on the heredity 
of fragrance in gladiolus. A breeder 
who can combine showy stalks and 
scent will not only make a fortune, 
but earn the gratitude of all of us. 
The gladiolus would be a perfect flow- 
er, almost equal to the orchid, if it 
were endowed with scent. 

Among the fragrances, there is real- 


ly no classification, probably because 


discoveries which a breeder at the ° 


our nose is a much finer analyst than 
our eye or our ear. We can smell traces 
quite easily and some of us have a 
memory for fragrances that is consid- 
erable. A certain combination of spices 
or leather or fresh drygoods will 
produce clear images of our childhood 
when first we encountered a similar 
combination of scents. But since odors 
are highly blended and since we can 
distinguish them in such fine dilution 
that no chemical analysis can detect 
them—quite a safeguard in the pre- 
servation of life—we do not have 
names for them. Try to describe the 
divine fragrance of the heliotrope or 
of the hyacinth! Try to compare a 
rose and a carnation and say wherein 
their scents differ. You notice imme- 
diately that we have no language to 
describe scents. The reason ‘for this 
is that the fragrances are complicated 
and escape the definition by simple 
words. All we can do is to compare 
other flowers with those we want to 
name. But what is similar to hyacinth, 
what to vanilla, what to mignonette, 
what to sweet pea? The fact that the 
catalogues offer lemon-scented geran- 
iums, rose geranium, and similar va- 
rieties shows clearly that we have no 
definite terms for fragrance. For the 
rose geranium does not smell of or like 
a rose by any means, though it is one 
of the most fragrant of herbs, and by 
all means one of the most pleasantly 
scented herbs. Savory and marjoram 
would, beside thyme, rosemary, basil, 
and lavender, be my other favorites 
for fragrance. 


For this is one of the advantages 
where language fails and where com- 
parisons are therefore impossible: We 
cannot say coldbloodedly that the rose 
smells better than the ,carnation or the 
stock. On the contrary, we can only 
say that they are all excellent. And 
the gardener who gardens for fra- 
grance can well have fifty favorites. 
without becoming inconsistent. Each 
flower is wonderful and each one is 
worth loving attention, for each one ° 
exists by its own right and can reward 
us royally by its perfection, not only 
of form and color, but also of scent. 
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Roots in the cellar. 


Winter Storage of Vegetables 


W vn the approach of modern 


methods of canning and quick freez- 
ing, the older forms of keeping the 
overflow of the summer and fall gar- 
den for the leaner months have lost 
some importance. With fall crops get- 
ting ready and first frosts becoming 
a problem, we might well ask our- 
selves if the old methods of winter 
storage hold anything of value for the 
health-conscious or the home gardener 
who has no freezer. 


There are two kinds of crops to 
store, those which cannot stand freez- 
ing and those which can. To the 
former belong the green vegetables 
and the potatoes, both Irish and. sweet, 
to the latter belong the root crops and 
the tubers of the Jerusalem artichokes. 
Flowers that can stand freezing are, 
of course, not taken up, while those 
which are tender, like gladivlus, tube- 
rose, montbretia, begonia, can be stor- 
ed in a room that does not go below 
freezing. The same room will hold 
geraniums, fuchsias, amaryllis, and 
possibly other plants that need a win- 
ter rest without more than a very 
occasional watering. Whether you 
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want to put those plants in the same 


cellar which holds your potatoes is a 


matter of choice only if you have a 
variety of cellars. 


And this is where the real problem 
arises. Most cellars are either so dry 
and warm from the heating system 
that they are unsuitable for storing the 
real cold-weather plants, such as 
beets, parsley roots, parsnips, carrots, 
winter radish, or they are so clammy 
and cold that you cannot entrust the 


-tender plants to them, because on cer- 


tain days frost penetrates through the 
windows or walls. 

If you have the ideal set-up, you 
have a room which never freezes, but 
still is not heated—the place to store 
potatoes, apples, and tender plants 
and bulbs. In this place, you can also 
store onions, hanging from the ceiling, 
and all the vegetables that stand stor- 
ing. You make a layer of sand and 
place on it the various roots, leeks, 
etc. with the root end showing on the 
front, the tops turned against the wall. 
They will make some growth even so, 
but less than if the tops were on the 
light or front side. We find it advis- 
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able to make separate little heaps, one 
for beets, one for carrots, one for cel- 
eriac, etc., etc. This is easier when 
you want them than searching and 
digging every time. It js also of ad- 
vantage later in the year or rather 
next spring: The beets and celeriacs, 
carrots and parsleys will last longer 
than radishes, turnips, rutabagas and 
parsnips. 


For the first two months, you can 
also store cabbages, of which savoy 
and red cabbage as well as kale are 
longer-lasting than green cabbage; for 
some weeks you can also prolong the 


A rack for apple storage. 


_ endive season by storing the heads in 


a dark spot, preferably tied up. These 
crops should not be covered with earth 
but placed on airy shelves. When- 
ever the weather permits, try to get 
some fresh air in the cellar. 


If you do not have a frost-free cel- 
lar, you can still store all your root 
vegetables—in a pit in the open. Dig 
it deep and wide enough for easy ac- 
cess and place the roots against one 
side, covering with earth as you build 
your layers. The earth may freeze, 
but you can usually find days when 
you can get at the place, especially if 
you cover the whole pit with boards 
and protect it on top with straw. 
True, potatoes, cabbages, even apples 
can be stored in outside storage bins, 
but the average family will find this 


inconvenient and troublesome, since 
the precautions against freezing must 
be elaborate and will not succeed with 
the small amounts of the average fam- . 
ily garden. When potatoes freeze, their 
starch changes into sugar; the potatoes 
become inedible; with a slow thawing, 
the sugar may be used up and the 
potato may find back to a balanced 
state and taste, but more likely it will 
meanwhile start rotting. This is why 
I should not advise the family garden- 
er to store potatoes, apples, cabbages, 
etc. in the open, while I recommend 
the storing of root crops outside if the 
cellar is equipped with a_ heating 
system. 


The roots mentioned will store 
throughout the winter in perfect shape, 
if they are stored cool. We usually 
eat our last fresh carrots by the time 
the first fresh ones of the next year 
arrive; we have had beets to throw 
out when the new beets were ready; 
and we used leeks at least until he 
chives and multiplier onions were mak- 
ing their spring appearance. In this 
respect, then, the old fashioned method 
of winter storage is quite satisfactory 
and better than canning or freezing. 
The freshly stored vegetables stay 
fresh. You will eat fresh garden vege-, 
tables when other people are forced 
to open cans. True, some wives love 
to put up hundreds of quarts of car- 
rots and such. Mine must be the ex- 
ception; she is perfectly willing to let 
me Store the things in the cellar. But 
together we have carried many a buc- 
ket of earth in and out. For I like to 
change the earth every year to keep 
the spores of rot organisms out and 
away from the newly harvested crops. 
There is a strange satisfaction in look- 
ing over the cellar and seeing neat 
rows of tucked-in vegetables, enough 
to last through the year. Since we have 
not had any salsify or celeriac since 
last winter, I am about ready to have 
them again and even an occasional 
parsnip salad with its taste of cinna- 
mon. 
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Sir A. Daniel Hall, The Genus Tulipa 
(Royal Horticultural Society, London. 1940. 
With forty illustrations in color.) 


This solid, though not at all brilliant book, 
that finds its place to my library a little be- 
latedly is just as beautiful as the monograph 
by W. R. Dykes. At a little more than $5.00 
it is alse very inexpensive in view of its 
excellent color plates. The trouble with 
tulips is that they take so long to grow from 
seed to seeding and that experiments in 
heredity are therefore the task of a lifetime. 
It is never quite possible to say what consti- 
tutes a separate species in tulips; still, com- 
pared with the notes of Dykes, this new book 
shows much progress due, to a large extent, 
to the research-done by Mrs. Darlington, 
wife of Hall’s successor at the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution. 


W. J. C. Lawrence, Practical Plant Breed- 
ing (Allen and Unwin, London, Fourth 
Printing, 1945. $1.20) 


The subtitle of this book by an expert is 
“A Guide Book for the enterprising Garden- 
er’. Lawrence himself started as a garden-, 
er, did some successful breeding, and became 
a well-thought-of practical scientist. This is 
a very useful book, inexpensive, well il- 
lustrated, and a sound guide into the genetics 
of plants. It would not have been reprinted 
so much if not many people had found it 
helpful. Nothing like it exists in this coun- 
try and enterprising gardeners may wish to 
order it through their book dealer. 


Helen Van Pelt Wilson, Geraniums Pel- 
argoniums. (M. Barrows and Co., Inc. 443 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 1946 $2.75) 


This handsomely illustrated book is the 
most up-te-date work on geraniums and their 
culture. Fortunately for those who like these 
excellent pot plants, this book also gives 
sources of supply. The author, a well-known 
garden writer has written other books, but 
this I consider her most charming, due to no 
small extent to the delightful water color 
illustrations by Natalie Harlen Davis. With 
the help of the descriptions and drawings, 
you can make sure which of the many geran- 
iums you want or need. For some seem more 
useful than I had known, especially the trail- 
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ing varieties. Perhaps you want to go into 
business and start hybridizing and creating 
new varieties Again this book will give you 
good advice. 


A. E. Wilkinson, The Encyclopedia of 
Fruits, Berries, and Nuts. (New Home Li- 
brary, Blakiston, Philadelphia. 1945) 


This handy volume is really the most 
prize-worthy up-to-date guide for the fruit 
and berry grower anywhere in the country, 
Most likely you will find the book at the 
corner drugstore selling for less than a dol- 
lar. It answers numerous problems, gives 
sound modern directions, and lists modern 
varieties. It is an excellent sequel to the 
Flower Encyclopedia previously published by 
the same company. 


Thomas J. Talbert, General Horticulture. 
(Lea and Febiger, 600 South Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 1946 129 illustra- 
tions $4.00.) 


Professor Talbert of the University of 
Missouri has taught horticulture and forestry 
for a long time and has here given from his 
experience a book, suited to college classes 
and intelligible to every intelligent gardener 
and grower. What Hughes and Henson ga 
for crop production, he has supplied for fruit 
and vegetable growers. It can be said with- 
out fear of flattery that this is an excellent 
book from which everyone will be able to 
profit, The $4.00 will be well invested 
whether you grow apples or «strawberries, 
filberts or oranges. Methods of grafting, 
fertilizing, time of planting, care of orchards, 
storing crops and similar questions are dis- 
cussed. A worthwhile book. 


Audel’s Gardener’s and Grower’s Guide 
(Audel and Co., 49 West 23rd St., New York 
City. 4 volumes.) 


A fresh reprint of these practical books 
deserves mentioning; for the handy volumes 
have been in the hands of many practical 
gardeners. Volume 1 deals with soil matters, 
volume 2 with ‘vegetables and market gar- 
dening, vol. 3 with fruits and berries, vol. 4 
with flowers. Those who know something 
about gardening will learn new slants, those 
who start can get much guidance, from the 
inexpensive set. 
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As To Tuose Stone Mutcues which 
Mr. J. I. Rodale has recommended, 
[find ample evidence for their use in 
antiquity. As to this very day, the 
Italians are among the foremost gar- 
dening experts, fruit and wine growers, 
their Roman ancestors were famous 
for the many practices they introduced 
into gardening. Open Virgil’s book on 
Agriculture and you will find in the 
second volume of this charming poem 
by the great poet, who was a farmer’s 
gon, a discussion of stone mulching in 
the vineyard. Nor does Virgil stand 
alone: Columella, Palladius, Pliny, 
and Theophrastus are equally reliable 
witnesses to the practice of stone 
mulching. In prose translation, Virgil 
says as follows: “Finally put your 
rooted grape cuttings firmly down in 
the ground, be sure to add sufficient 
earth and sprinkle rich manure over it. 
Also dig in some stones, perhaps pum- 
ice, perhaps rounded sea shells; for, 
between these, water will seep down 
and the air will gently penetrate and 
inspire growth in your plants. I have 
even found some who loaded heavy 
feldstones on top or considerable 
weights of broken pots; this is a pro- 
tection against cloudbursts and against 
the hot summer heat which cracks the 
thirsty fields.” Columella, who was 
the best prose writer on agriculture in 
Roman times, relates that stones were 
placed even between the roots. Sim- 
ilar practices obtained in olive groves. 
The olives like lime stones particular- 
ly. The olive is planted in trenches 
four feet deep “into which it is still 
the custom to deposit stones for en- 
couraging moisture around the roots, 
as described by Virgil,” says Lindley 
early in the 19th century. Practices 
which are so persistent must have an 


unusual merit, even if they were for- 


‘ gotten in other parts of the world. 


Wuen Openinc an Ant Nest J 
found a considerable number of bee- 
tles of various species living harmon- 
iously among their protectors. It is, 
of course, possible that the ants derive 
some benefit from some of these, by 
milking them the way they milk a- 
phids; but I could find no indication 
after some watching. Similar associa- 
tions are not infrequent. For ifistance, 
one of the nematodes is associated with 
the white-fringed beetle, a matter not 
disagreeable to those who have trouble 
with those beetles. The nematode 
rides around on their backs until the 
larvae die; then it enters the body and 
lives on it. This economy is amazing 
and different from some of our cut- 
worms who are wastrels and willing to 
cut down a couple of plants for the 
pleasure of one night’s entertainment. 
Insect fighting has long made use of 
parasites. In battling the Japanese 
beetle, the spores of milky disease are 
placed in the ground from where they 
will enter and destroy the beetles. 
Organic gardeners can make use of 
the latter method without having to 
fear damage to the soil. 

J. E. Eckert of the University of 
California has repeatedly written on 
the effect of DDT upon bees. In an 
article, Journal of Economic Entomol- 
ogy, 38 (1945) 369 ff, he pointed out 
that pollen dust containing the poison 
did not so seriously affect the bees as 
arsenical sprays, but that even very 
small amounts of DDT in “queen-cage 
candy” were extremely dangerous. He 
reaches the conclusion that DDT 
might become more destructive to 
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bees than any other insecticide now 
known if used as carelessly as other 
insecticides now employed. In some 
regions hand-pollination has already 
been necessary to produce fruit. I 
cannot see why nobody figures out the 
balance: What does the fruit grower 
gain if he uses all sorts of sprays; what 
does he lose if he has no insects to 
pollinate his trees?—The answer is 
obvious from the outset. And insects 
which are most disagreeable because 
their larvae make “wormy apples” 
are, as a rule, not solely controllable 
by sprays anyhow, but must be han- 
dled by tangle-foot and other cultural 
techniques. 


In Writinc Asout Tutips I failed 
to mention tulip-growing in arid re- 
gions. An experienced grower of Bulbs, 
Cecil Houdyshel of La Verne, Cali- 
fornia, says on that point: “In arid 
climates like ours, the ground should 
be moist when bulbs are planted; give 
them 2 to 4 weeks time to start roots 
before watering again. No bulb should 
have too much moisture before it has 
made roots as in that condition they 
easily fall victim to rot or other in- 
fection.” This applies equally, of 
course, to potting bulbs, such as am- 
aryllis and paper-white narcissus. The 
composter is, as a rule, in a somewhat 
better bargaining position as regards 
rot and infection, because a soil that 
has organic matter is not only more 
able to retain moisture, but also stays 
better aerated. 

Since I Have Maope this addition, I 
should perhaps now offer an explana- 
tion for the Vegetable Planting Guide 


offered in the September number, p. ' 


24. The matter of inches might be 
confusing. to one who never had a gar- 
den. “Beets six inches apart”—I said. 
Well, you put your seed down and as 
likely as not get four beets in the spot, 
because beet seeds are clustered. 
Should you pull them out now? No, I 
say. Yes, say many. But I have al- 
ways left four beets side by side, 
crowding each other all right, but 
_ growing to juicy maturity neverthe- 
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less. ‘Carrots—six inches. In this case.. 
I meant the row should be six inches 
wide. Give the carrots three inches on 
either side of the row. But in the row 
they can grow more closely together, 
The richer your soil, the less space you 
need for the plants. And with carrots 
a loam, enriched with compost, is de- 
finitely the ideal ground. For if or- 


ganic matter is lacking the roots forage 
and fork. 


As I Was Taxtinc Stock of the 
annuals I grew in my flower gardens 
this year, I thought of at least four 
that are not widely enough grown and 
that have proved very grateful for the 
little care they got: Cuphea, Dwarf 
hybrids; Salpiglossis, giant-flowered 
mixed; Schizanthus, Giant-flowering 
hybrids; and Balsam, Double-mixed. 
All of them were sown when the 
ground got really warm and all of them 
thrived without any attention except 
the usual weeding. The salpiglossis 1s, 
in my opinion, one of the most beau- 
tiful flowers in existence and easy to 
grow on soil that is warm and airy. 
In fact, I sowed some on an ash dump 
to which a little compost was added 
on top and I got a magnificent display 
through summer and early fall. Every 
visitor was amazed at the glorious 
color displays of those gorgeous flow- 
ers. And many took a tip from the 
ash pile: These plants simply will not 
thrive in a cold or wet or heavily 
packed soil. The Balsam is, of course, 
different. It grows in heavy soil with- 
out trouble, as do Cuphea, Schizan- 
thus, and Cleome, the Spider Flower. 

Mr. J. I. Rodale flew to England on 
October 19, to see Sir Albert Howard, 
Lady Eve Balfour, Friend Sykes, and 
other leaders in the organic movement. 
The Publisher and Editor of Organic 
Gardening will also see the Experiment 
Station at Rothamsted that was 
founded on the proceeds of the Super- 
phosphate process, which Sir John 
Bennett Lawes established. Rotham- 
sted in Herts was his birthplace. The 
readers will get accounts in editorials 
and articles by Mr. Rodale. 
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of th 
onal Fall practices in flower growing—Dividing Perennials, which may also be 
done in spring, and Planting Hardy Bulbs. The longer the remaining growth 
period, the better the prospects for divided perennials, daisies, poppies, etc. ‘When 
t beau- in doubt, postpone this work until early spring. But you cannot wait with tulips 
>asy to and other bulbs. They need the winter period outside to produce good flowers. 
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Organic Gardening Te SAS. 


By HERBERT CLARENCE WHITE, A. B. 


Instructor, Organic Gardening Department, Spanish American Institute 


—_— American Institute is a 
name unique in the roster of Californ- 
ia’s educational institutions. During 
the past one-third of a century prob- 
ably a thousand boys have passed 
through its halls—and gone forth 
stronger and better able to cope with 
the complex problems of 20th Century 
living. 

This school is unique in that it is a 
100°%% Vocational School. Here boys 
of widely divergent backgrounds of 
race, religion and culture learn to work 
and play together as good citizens of 
Wallaceton, the name given to our 
student-governed campus. 

After spending a busy morning 
with the “Three Rs” in Gardena’s high 
school, the boys return to S. A. I. for 
the afternoon Vocational Classes. Here 
the lads of High School and Junior 
High School level are taught the fund- 
amentals of many useful trades. The 
vocational curricula includes auto- 
mechanics, printing, photography, 
woodwork, truck gardening, dairying, 
poultry raising, wood- carving,—and 
now—last but not least, “Organic Gar- 
dening”! 

Two hours every afternoon are de- 
voted to instruction and laboratory 
practice. The classes are small, and 
the teachers work side by side with 
the students in the various depart- 
ments, closely supervising each opera- 
tion, and guiding the pupils in their 
individual projects. 

Religious exercises form an integral 
part of the program in this Character- 
building community. The beautiful 
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“Chapel of Friendship” occupying the 
central spot on the campus, dominates 
the landscape. Spacious lawns, tall 
feathery palms, and mammoth pepper 
trees form an appropriate setting for 
the picturesque Spanish-type dormi- 
tories, administration hall and Indus- 
trial arts building. 

S. A. I. is a boarding school, and 
after reading Sir Albert Howard’s ac- 
count of a feeding experiment in a 
boys’ boarding academy near London, 
where the students ate foods grown the 
Organic Way, resulting in a greatly 
increased immunity on the part of the 
entire student body to such common 
ailments as measles, colds, scarlet fev- 
er, etc., I felt that at S. A. I. we hada 
perfect setup for a duplication of this 
London experiment. 

We had plenty of land, a good herd 
of Jersey cattle, horses, chickens, rab- 
bits, and pigs on which to establish a 
sound compost-humus economy. We 
had also a fine group of boys interest- 
ed in basic agriculture to help carry 
out the program. So the stage was 
all set. 

. For nearly four years I had been 
teaching the printing and photography 
classes, while experimenting with Or- 
ganic Gardening as a hobby in my own 
little home garden. As my experience 
grew, and my various experiments de- 
veloped (some quite successfully) I 
sought to arouse the interest of the 
School authorities in my newly-found, 
and entirely revolutionary method of 
gardening. 

The first step in this subtle effort to 
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win friends for the Organic program 
among the leaders in our school was 
(you can guess it) to put President 
R. H. Silverthorn and his good wife on 
the subscription list of Organic Gar- 
dening Magazine. My second step 
(still more subtle) was to present the 
President and his wife with a heaping 
dish of mammoth Boysenberries from 
my own little patch—plus a pint bot- 
tle of top-soil (earthworm castings) 
from this same little patch. The sam- 
. ple soil, plus the big berries with their 
superior flavor won instant approval. 
And I knew I was making progress. 
The third step in the program was to 
build a “test” compost heap back of 
the Vocational Arts Building. 

So far, so good! And I wasn’t at all 
surprised when early last spring Dr. 
Silverthorn informed me that the In- 
stitute was ready to set aside a plot of 
ground for an “all-out experiment” in 
Organic Gardening procedures. 


Our first project was to put in a 
small grape vineyard and fruit or- 
chard. This was done in the Organic 
way with the help of the six-ton com- 
post heap built last summer, and a 
huge trailer load of oak leaves and 
leaf mould from one of Glendale’s fine 
old Life Oak groves. 

More than 25 fruit trees and 100 
grape vines were planted. Large holes 
(over three feet in diameter and nearly 
four feet deep) were dug by the boys 
in our class. Recommended procedure 
of local nurserymen included a six to 
nine-inch layer of animal manure at 
the bottom of the hole. We substi- 
tuted compost-humus from our test 
heap, as I had observed that fresh 
horse or cow manure when thus placed 
deep in the soil, soured, and failed to 
decompose after many months. This 
observation, by the way, is in abso- 
lute harmony with E. H. Faulkner’s 
no-plowing theory. Then followed 18 
inches of rich top-soil. The upper 18 
inches consisted of one wheelbarrow- 
load of peat moss mixed thoroughly 
with humus-rich top-soil. No fertilizer 
of any description was used in the up- 
per 30 inches—merely the peat moss 
mixed thoroughly with earth to stim- 
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ulate root growth, to help hold mois. 
ture, and to lighten our heavy clay 
soil. (The dike is used for flooding 
when irrigation becomes necessary.) 

After the trees were planted, a cir- 
cular dike well over six feet in dia- 
meter was constructed around each 
young tree, and the “bowl” filled with 
a heavy mulch of - Live Oak leaves, 
This latter procedure is designed to 
accomplish three important functions: 
(1) To retain moisture in the soil; 
(2) To keep the soil around the young 
tree cool during the heat of the day; 
(3)To stimulate earthworm activity 
in the immediate area, and to provide 
food for these little beneficent animals 
in the form they like best. 

We believe that elm leaves would 
provide a more acceptable diet for the 
worms; but during the spring 4nd 
summer months none of these are a- 
vailable, and our “stock-pile” was ex- 
hausted. 

A similar procedure on a slightly 
smaller scale was followed in planting 
the 100 grape vines. In other words, 
we believe in digging a “$5.00 hole for 
a 50c plant” instead of the all-too- 
common expedient of digging a “50c 
hole for a $5.00 plant.” 


Our next big class project was to 
gather a stock-pile of vegetable matter 
—grass, weeds, wild-oat hay, etc., for 
the summer compost heaps. Many 
would-be composters are bewildered 
by the seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacles in the program of finding suit- 
able materials for a large compost 
heap. “Where am I going to find the 
stuff to build such a big heap?” they 
wail. The accompanying illustrations 
with their legends will help answer 
that $64.00 question. 

In my earlier “back-yard” experi- 
ments in compost building I was con- 
fronted with that very problem. But 
it didn’t remain a big question for 
long. Organic Gardening is so simple 
when you once master the technique. 
This, I have found consists merely of 
regarding as “precious” everything 
everybody around you_ considers 
“worthless”, and of gathering up these 
treasures (in other words, rescuing 
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them) before the other fellow burns 
them up or sends them off to the city 
dump! 

Coming back to the problem of “raw 
materials” for my first compost heaps 
and where I got them. Western Av- 
enue’s Riding Stables provided an 
ample supply of horse manure at a 
very reasonable cost. Nearby Redon- 
do Beach supplied me with loads of 
sea weed, neighboring backyards sup- 
plied wood ashes, grass, weeds, etc. in 
abundant measure—all for the asking 
(and hauling away). Denker Avenue, 
four blocks away supplied the superb- 
ly mineral-rich elm leaves. I had 
everything I needed for a “super-qual- 
ity” compost heap—all within a radius 
of five miles, and most of it within a 
few blocks from my back fence. 

But all this is now “ancient history”. 
Let’s get back to the story of the con- 
struction of the four large heaps that 
sprawl out under the shade of our lone 
Eucalyptus grove on the Institute 
campus . That’s “modern history”. 


July 11, 1946 
This morning at 11:00 our class in 
Organic Gardening completed its 
fourth compost heap built this week 
on the school farm according to Sir 
Albert Howard’s scientific Indore Pro- 
cess. Our first heap, built on Monday 
measured 15 feet long by 8 feet wide, 
by 5 feet high. With a good crew of 
boys, it took just six hours to con- 
struct this heap. The second heap was 
completed by Tuesday noon. It mea- 
sured 18 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 
was also built to the recommended 
height of 5 feet. The third heap, be- 
gun Tuesday afternoon, was completed 
by 2:00 o’clock on Wednesday. It 
was our largest heap, and measured 
30 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 5 feet 
high. It took us just nine hours to 
construct this huge heap. The fourth 
and last heap was begun Wednesday 
afternoon, and was completed this 
morning (Thursday) in five hours. 
During these three-and-one-half 
days of compost building our class of 
eight boys were kept busy scraping up 
top-soil, hauling innumerable whecl- 
barrow loads of manure from the ad- 


jacent dairy barn, loading on the 
straw, grass, weeds, leaves, etc., from 
our big stock-pile of “vegetable mat- 
ter”, bringing wheelbarrow loads of 
chicken, horse, and pig manure, and 
salvaging the ashes from bonfires made 
from Eucalyptus branches and leaves 


According to the experts in the art 
of compost-building, a heap of finished 
compost 10 feet wide by 20 feet long 
by 3 feet high will weigh approximate- 
ly nine tons. Our four heaps are the 
equivalent of one pile 80 feet long by 
8 feet wide, by 3 feet high. In har- 
mony with the above figures then, 
these four heaps will yield approxi- 
mately from 29 to 30 tons of finished 
compost-humus! . Nearly 30 tons of 
this high-grade fertilizer built in 26 
hours—a little more than one ton per 
hour! 

Our total payroll for this project 
averaged $5.00 per hour, or $4.80 per 
ton. To this must be added the cost 
of gathering the stock-pile of vege- 
table matter, and the cost of turning 
the heaps, which at most will prob- 
ably amount to no more than $4.00 
per ton. Our finished compost-humus, 
made with animal manures produced 
on our own farm, will cost the school 
not more than $8.80 per ton; and we 
are still doing it the HARD WAY— 
by hand labor alone. With modern 
labor-saving equipment—ensilege cut- 
ters for shredding and pulverizing the 
coarse materials, and manure loaders 
for turning the heaps, we could greatly 
reduce the cost of humus production. 

Those who feel that Organic Gar- 
dening methods are feasable for the 
“back-yard” vegetable patch and flow- 
er garden only, should stop to compare 
the cost of artificial chemical fertilizers 
with the cost of compost-humus made 
according to Sir Albert Howard’s fa- 
mous formula. Even if the two kinds 


of fertilizers were of equal value as_ 


“soil-builders” (which they are not) 
to make one’s own fertilizer in the 
form of compost would be the econom- 
ical method to use. 

To build up our “sick soils” on the 
S. A. I. farm may take a period of 
years. We’re not expecting “miracles” 
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during the early treatments. But we 
do expect the “Patient” to improve 
after the very first appligation of Sir 
Albert’s scientific formula—And S. A. 
I. is definitely out to prove that when 
the soil has been brought into “mineral 
balance” by using Nature’s simple re- 
medies “consisting of freshly prepared 
humus made in the form of compost 
from both vegetables and animal 
wastes” Wallaceton Campus will be a 
en happier place in which to 
ive. 


Our concluding wish is that other 
boarding academies in Sunny Southern 
California, as well as others scattered 
over the broad expanse of the nation 
will experiment with us, and endeavor 
to prove to all-comers that Nature's 
method of soil culture will produce 
more abundant health and a greater 
degree of immunity from common ail. 
ments, and thus increase the well- 
being and happiness of both teachers 
and students in these little “character- 
building” communities. 


A handy basket, made by home solder- 
ing, to fit the wheelbarrow is an ex- 
cellent piece of equipment to collect 
leaves and to place them on the leaf pile 
or compost heap or to use them in the 
soil shredder, hammer mili or similar 
equipment for making leafmold. 


The home-made harvesting equipment 
makes use of the discarded parts of a 
lawn chair and two broom sticks for 
collecting crops and crop residues. An 
old burlap bag will do good service too. 
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Digging with horses 


Kelly Bros. 


Pi lanting of y 


Tne accompanying pictures show 
how the nurseryman, in this case Kelly 
Bros. in Dansville, N. Y., used to dig 
up the nursery stock for winter storage 
with horses and how one machine does 
the same work now. This does not 
mean that you must buy fruit trees in 
spring. Wherever frost does not lock 
up the soil shortly, you can plant in 
fall. If the trees get established so 
that they do not dry out during win- 
ter, fall planting may be even advan- 
tageous. Just take cate that the rab- 
bits do not go after your trees—place 
a double cuff of chicken wire around 
the tree and consider the height to 
which snow will cover the ground. If 
the branches start high, you may wind 
the cuff around the trunk and fasten it 
to itself. If the trees are bushy and 
send out branches close to the ground, 
you have to make a wider cuff and 
fasten the contraption on a separate 
stick with some tacks. There are also 


some commercial cuffs available which 
were specially designed to protect 
trees. 


Kelly Bros. 
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The Shell Flower’s delicate colorings are often hidden by the leaves forming a 
clump of foliage. The flower stalk is massed and covered with flowerets. 
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East And Wht Gn 


By MARGUERITE PALMER 
Garden Editor, THE HOUSTON PRESS 


Rare and exotic plant materials 
are introduced in many localities by 
gardeners who are studying horticul- 
ture geographically—gardeners willing 
to take a gamble on their newly ac- 
quired knowledge. 

Plant materials of the East and 
West often meet in the gardens and 
become fast friends. Native South 
African plants are discovered to be 


adaptable to climate and soil condi- . 


tions of California. Gardeners in 
Texas and Florida learn that these 
plants that have been transplanted 
to California might grow in some parts 
of their states. 

Soon other South Central states get 
on the horticultural bandwagon, and 
the stranger-plant finds new homes 
throughout America. Once a plant is 
introduced in any state, soon the other 
states follow suit, and another plant 
is naturalized. 

Gardeners often get into a rut and 
follow the line of least resistance, 
planting today what they planted yes- 
terday, over and over—yesterday, to- 
day, and tomorrow. Year in and year 
out according to seasons and calendars 
the gardening is done. Flowers bloom 
and perish to schedule. No wonder 
gardening gets to be an old story 
sometimes. 

Introduce new garden materials, 
even if they are foreigners. Try a new 
plant, shrub, or bulb. The newcomet 
will be as refreshing to the gardener 
as a bright new hat is to the tired 
housewife! 

There is a great wealth of materials 
awaiting its time to be tried in the 
American gardens. Eastern horticul- 
ture wants to mingle with Western 
horticulture. The adventuresome gat- 
dener is listening to tales of horticul- 
ture being told by the boys returning 


from overseas and from foreign lands 


and is studying to determine what | 


can be done with this horticulture. 

It will not be long before the East 
and the West will meet horticulturally 
in your garden. Already Southern gar- 
deners are realizing that plant mater- 
ial which will grow in China will do 
well in their States. This has been 
demonstrated by the azaleas and ca- 


mellias and many marvellous lilies © 


which originally were natives of China. 

The Hedychium coronarium, com- 
monly called the Butterfly Lily or the 
Ginger Lily, is a native of the East 
Indies and likes Texas, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Alabama so 
well that it almost naturalizes in these 
States and goes “native.” 

The rhizomes are hardy and stout, 
growing much in the same manner as 
the cannas and almost as profusely. 


The root stock multiplies rapidly in ~ 


the reproduction of new plants. As 
this herb grows several feet in height, 
it is advisable to plant the rhizome 
four or five inches to support the top 
growth: of the plant. The rhizomes 
have a tendency to push upward as 
the plant develops. With the multipli- 
cation of the root stock, the rhizomes 
approach nearer to the surface of the 
garden beds. 

Leaves of the Butterfly Lily grow in 
pairs along the stalk and are sheathed 
at the base, and when the blossoms 
appear they also seem to be sheathed. 
In appearance, the leaves resemble 
canna foliage but narrower: and more 
pointed. The fragrant white blossoms 
give the effect of white butterflies 
perched at repose between the braets. 
The flowers are showy and borne in 
terminal ‘clusters. The delightful fra- 
grance is so intense that a cluster of 
blooms will perfume a room. 
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Vivid colorings of orange, blue and pur- 
ple are combined in the exotic Streliteia 
which belongs to the banana family. The 
flowers are placed at right angles to the 
flower stalks. This tropical plant has 
weathered winters in Houston, Texas. 


Hedychium is from the Greek word 
translated as “sweet snow,” and the 
plant is truly named as the flower is 
pure white and the texture of the fra- 
grant petals is velvety. Hedychium 
gardnerianum is another specie of the 
ginger lily and has the same butterfly 
formation of petals and has a similar 
growth, with the variance being in the 
coloring of the petals which show a 
clear yellow with the stamens a bril- 
liant red. 

These plants require a rich soil filled 
with humus, peat moss and loam, all 
combined with well-rotted manure. 
They need sunhght, moist atmosphere 
and an abundance of water. Similar to 
many tropical plants, the leayes will 
curl up on the edges and almost fold 
in their demand for a drink of water. 

Another plant belonging to the Gin- 
ger family, botanically known as Zin- 
giberaceae, is the Ginger Lily which 
makes almost a shrub-like growth with 
the leaves having a short stem but 
almost appearing basal. The flowers, 
hanging in pendants and resembling 
a bunch of grapes, are in shell color- 
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ings from pale pink to salmon with 
yellow and orange spots in the well 
opened flowers. The leaves have 4 
thick texture like the rubber plant and 
give forth a spicy and gingery odor 
when they are crushed. Probably this 
specie could be classified more as q 
true ginger plant but it is not the gin. 
ger plant which is used commercially, 


A tropical plant called “Shell Flow. 
er”, botanically called Alpinia speciosa, 
almost hides its elongated flowering 
stalk among a wealth of basal leaves, 
These leaves are attractive in texture 
and in shape, forming clumps. The 
plant seldom obtains a greater height 
than three or four feet. The flowers, 
produced and massed on all sides of 
the four inch long flower stalk, are ex- 
quisite in colorings of lavender, yellow, 
brown and red, very exotic looking 
and also difficult in its use as a cut 
flower. 


Growing in the garden, the Shell 
Flowers often blooms unseen as they 
are hidden by the leaves, thickly clus- 
tered and basal. This ginger plant, 
also from the tropics, is desirable for 
the attractiveness of its growth in 
clumps and the interest of its light 
green leaves. Hardy and requiring no 
culture, this plant only asks for an 
abundance of water, sunshine and a 
soil filled with humus. Propagation is 
by division of the rhizomes or tuber 
ous rooted stock. 


Strelitzia reginae, belonging to the 
banana family, hails from South Afr 
ca. The plant was named in honor of 
the wife of King George III, Charlotte 
Sophia of the family of Mecklinburg 
Strelitz, who was a patron of botany. 
The oblong leaves are basal as the 
plant is trunkless. These leaves are 
sought by the flower arranger as t 
soft green color, the texture and the 
manner in which they are produced on 
a*short stem make them desirable and 
usable in flower arrangements. 


The flower stalks, rising higher than 
the leaves, bear flowers in orange, 
blue and ‘purple combinations, resem- 
bling bright-hued tropical birds in col 
orings as they perch at right angles ta 
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the flower stalk. Vivid orange flowers 
with deep blue tongues are held in pur- 
ple boat-shaped bracts. These blos- 
sms, SO exotic in appearance and so 
jiferent in shape, colorimgs and for- 
mation from any other flower, remain 
fresh for two weeks or longer. The 
colored formations are held in the 
flower stalk and there are several lay- 
ers used to make the composition of 
the flowers. These coverings can be 
peeled off or unfolded to show fresh 
coverings, thus adding to the longevity 
of the blossom. 


Although the Stretlizia is usually 
grown in pots, it has been grown in the 
open in Houston, Texas, gardens, re- 
quiring protection in severe winter. 
The plant has to be mature to bloom, 
usually two or three years old. The 
root stock is similar to the rhizome of 
the banana shrub. Propagation is by 
seeds, suckers or by dividing the root 
stock. As in the case of other tropical 
plants, a friable rich soil, filled with 
humus and well-rotted manure with 
an abundance of water and sunshine 
is needed in the culture. 

The Plumeria or Frangipani comes 


to the American gardens from Mexico. 


It is probably more tender than the 
Ginger plants or the Strelitzia and is 


a deciduous shrub. Propagation is by 
cuttings and great care is required in 
this task. The Plumeria, acuminata, 
grows to tree-like proportions, often 
obtaining a height of twenty feet. It 
is used as plantings in cemeteries in 
the tropical countries, perhaps due to 
its fragrance and to its unusual forma- 
tion of leaves surrounding the flowers. 

The white funnel-shaped flowers, 
several inches in diameter, are golden 
yellow at the base. They are produced 
in clusters on a six inch flower stem 
and are surrounded by a rosette of 
elongated leaves. This rosette of 
leaves and flowers is the terminal 
growth of the branches. In China, 
where the trees are prolific, they are 
covered with formations of rosettes 
and flowers. Perhaps after they are 
acclimated in the Southern States, 
these shrubs will put on more rosettes 
of leaves and more growth. 

In China, these flowers are called 
“Temple Flowers”, as the petals are 
used to cover floors of Buddhist Tem- 
ples. The worshippers are required to 
remove their shoes as thy approach 
the sacred shrines of Buddha and the 
petals give forth a delightful fragrance 
as they are crushed by the bare-foot 
worshippers. Petals are placed on the 


Butterfly Lily blooms perch and repose between the bracts, resembling white butterflies. 
The blossoms are fragrant with the petals showing a velvety texture. 
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Frangipani blooms are surrounded with a rosette of elongated leaves. The fragrant 
flowers are white with a yellow gold base in the funnel-shaped flowers. 
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floor near the shrines twice each day 

by boys in service in the ritual rites. 
Probably these flowers were selected 
as “Temple Flowers” as the fragrance 
is delightful and the purity of white 
petals and clear gold at the base are 
so pronounced. 

In Houston, Frangipani shrubs are 
planted in the gardens for the spring 
and summer months to obtain tropical 
growth. Then they are transplanted 
into tubs for removal to the green- 
house or glazed porch for protection 
during the winter months. 

Banana shrubs from South and Cen- 
tral America; “Elephant Ears” a spe- 
cie of Colocasia kin to the Caladiums 
from the tropics; Rice-paper plant; the 
Ginger plants; Stretlizia; and Frangi- 
pani can be included in the list of dif- 
ferent and exotic materials for the gar- 
den, originating in foreign lands. 

After so long a while, it will be for- 
gotten that an adventuresome gar- 
dener, studying horticulture geogra- 
phically, tried these exotic plants in 
the American gardens and that at one 
time, they were unknown materials. 
The knowledge of new and untried 
plants will bring interest to many gar- 
deners of the various sections, and it 
is this interest and stimulation which 
means better gardens. 

If tropical plants can be grown, a 
great advantage is gained as growth 
israpid. Thus the garden becomes ma- 
ture and lush-appearing in a short 
time, two desirable characteristics of a 
garden. Introduce new and exotic ma- 
terials to the garden—have the garden 
interesting and stimulating to yourself 
and friends. Invite them to see the 
Frangipani in bloom and get the keen 
enjoyment of hearing them say, “I 
didn’t catch the name.” Show them 
the Stretlizia in bloom and listen to 
the bromidic remark, “Just like a 
bird-of-paradise, has the colorings of 
a parrot.” 

Let your friends get a whiff of the 
fragrance of the Butterfly Lily and 
crush the leaves of the Ginger plant, 
their pleasure will be a great satisfac- 
tion. Study geography and climatic 
conditions, know soil requirements, let 


the East and the West mingle in your 
garden. Make a game of gardening, 
a travelogue and an adventure with a 
gamble and it will be a world of fun. 


It’s surprising how many of my at- 
torney friends are gardeners and it is 


more surprising how many of them . 


know nothing about organic gardening. 
They all seem to be chemical fertilizer 
addicts, share croppers, as it were. 
That is, they share with the bugs. 
Stephen Steranchak, 


On a farm belonging to a company 
raising hybrid seed corn a few miles 
north of Clinton an oats field this year 
showed a far higher percentage of corn 
borers than the corn and that is plenty 
high, this eats field was given a dress- 
ing of 300 Ibs. of 3-12-12 per acre. I 
have been wondering whether a heav- 
ier dressing than the one tried this 
year might not attract cotton boll 
weavel, tape worms or maybe fallen 


arches. 
O. H. Lutz 


Old Lady (Sniffing )—“What’s that 


odor I smell?” 
Farmer—“That’s fertilizer.” 
Old Lady—“For the land’s sake!” - 


Farmer—“Yes, ma’am.”. 


A man visited a very affected lady 
in whose garden everything grew ab- 
normally large. When he asked her 
how she managed it she replied, with 
a simper, “Love—just love.” “Non- 
sense, ma’am,” remarked her old Scots 
gardener, testily; “you know it’s ma- 
nure.” 
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READER’S CORRESPONDENCE 


Send stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 


Visitors to Organic Gardening Farm welcome. — Closed on Sundays. 


RIVER DIRT 


Q. We have lake mud and river dirt 
available. Do you advocate the use of 
such materials in field and garden? 

Mrs. R. N., Maine 


A. By all means, especially in your 
region where the soils are usually not 
too richly endowed. In old New Eng- 
land farm practice, and for that mat- 
ter in old farm practice all over the 
East, river and lake mud or muck was 
frequently hauled ashore and left to 
weather during winter, so that it could 
become loose and porous for appli- 
cation to meadows and fields. There 
may be occasionally some residues 
from factories that find their way into 
streams and leave residues of chem- 
icals, but the danger of pollution is 
considerably reduced by exposing such 
material to the cleansing powers of 
winter. 


WINTER GARBAGE 


Q. What is the small gardener to do 
in winter? There is some refuse from 
the kitchen, but no means of hauling 
this out to the garden. We have a 
garage and could use a corner of it. 
What do you suggest? 

R. M. H., Chicago, IIl. 


A.If you have access to old oil 
drums or even lard cans, you can store 
a considerable amount of refuse and 
let it decay there, provided you pre- 
pare some earth now to use as acti- 
vator and absorbent of moisture and 
odor. This decay will be anaerobic 
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compost, but useful as an addition to 
your spring compost heap. 

When the temperatures are not too 
low, you can, of course, make good use 
of earthworms. A cellar might be bet- 
ter for that project than a windy gar- 
age. Mr. Rodale had his boxes lined 
with sheet metal.to keep the mice out, 
but you could also set out traps for 
them. Then you put the garbage in 
the boxes which have been supplied 
with earthworms. Make a thin sprinkl- 
ing of earth and lime too, in order not 
to get too acid a medium. The worms 
will break up the material during the 
time when they are active and change 
the wastes into valuable castings. 


FLATS AND CARNATIONS 


Q. Kindly tell me how to grow flow- 
er plants from seed in flower- pots. I 
tried to raise carnations and pansies 
for the winter months. They come 
through the soil quickly enough but do 
not grow more than a few inches in 
height. 

L. T. P., North Dighton, Mass. 


A. After the seedlings have come up, 
you pick them out carefully with a 
kitchen knife when the first leaf has 
formed. You set those plants then two 
inches apart in a wooden box, called a 
flat. You could use flower pots but 
will have not quite the same success 
because they are much harder to keep 
properly moist. Too much water evap- 
orates from pots and too frequent 
watering is, therefore, necessary, which 
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will often damage the little plants. A 
flat, which you can buy at a seed store, 
keeps moisture more evenly and, 
therefore, does not change its temper- 
ature so much. 

You mix compost or some other 
humus with garden soil and some 
coarse sand, about one third each, and 
throw in some bonemeal, not more 
than a small handful to a flat. Water 
this mixture well and let the small 
seedlings grow in not too warm a room 
with plenty of light. A glassed-in 
porch, which does not go below freez- 
ing, is best. Your plants will make a 
steady growth and can be set out in 
spring when they will soon develop 
into full grown plants that will flower. 

If you want carnations to flower in- 
side, you have to make cuttings or 
slips, taken after the mother plants 
have flowered. These you root in such 
a flat keeping them moist and cool. 
When they have rooted, you can 
transplant them into pots and bring 
them in a warmer room to produce 
flowers for you after about two 
months. It is, however, necessary to 
have plenty of light and moisture. 


APPLES 
Q.I have a few apple trees about 
eight years old that have never borne 
fruit. Can you advise on how to get 
the trees to produce? 


F. P., Jackson, N. H. 


A. There may be several reasons for 
infertility. The trees may be growing 
on a rich soil and therefore continue 
their vegetative growth, postponing 
their reproduction. They may be grow- 
ing on poor soil and not have the 
phosphorus that they need for good 
fruit; this could be corrected by an 
addition of phosphate rock or what- 
ever elements may be lacking. You 
can get your soil tested by sending 
about half a pound to the Dept. of 
Soil, University of New Hampshire, 
College of Agriculture, Durham, N. H. 
You may finally have trees that need 
pollination by other trees because they 
are not self-fertile or because they are 
incompatible. That can be easily de- 
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EARTHWORMS 


orchard or farm. Harness earthworms and build your 
own soil Send postcard for valuable FREE Bulletin and 
review on “EARTHWORMS: Their Intensive Propagation 
and Use in Soil-Building.” Address: 

Thos. J. Barrett, Earthmaster Farms, Box F-488, Roscoe, Calif. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY. THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933. 


Of Organic Gardening published monthly at 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania for October lst, 1946. 


State of Pennsylvania 
County of 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
J. 1. Rodale, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Publisher of the Organic Gardening, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), ete. of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown jn the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 

Msher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 
Publisher—J. I. Rodale, Allentown, Pa., Editor 
—J. I. Rodale, Allentown, Pa., Managing Edi- 
tor—J. I. Rodale, Allentown, Pa., Business 
Manager—Joseph Rodale, Allentown, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpor- 
ation, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual 
member must be given.) 

Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa., J. I. Rodale, 
Rte. 2, Allentown, Pa., Joseph Rodale, 621 N. 
30th St., Allentown, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) 

NONE. 

J. I. RODALE, PUBLISHER 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of August, 1946. 
Elmer A. Barto, Notary Public. 
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MAKES RICH] 


GARBAGE “Atts,, 


True! And now you can actually compost garbage 
WITHOUT ODOR! Turn it into rich, odorless fertil- 
izer-humus in as little time as 3 weeks! Costs amaz- 
ingly little — just pile up and treat with AectivO, a 
remarkable bacterial discovery, Organic. Send for free 
details about this and other valuable garden uses . . . 
At dealers, or send $1.00 for prepaid trial package-— 
enough to treat more than 450 lbs. waste. ACTIVO 
LAB., Bridgeton 14, Indiana. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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NATURE’S FERTILIZER 
WILL NOT BURN 
AND IS FREE 
OF 
WEED SEEDS 


Dry Poultry Manure 


50 Ib. $1.50 25 tb. 80c 
F.0.B. Lakehurst, N. 


Product of 
GARDEN STATE 
DEHYDRATION CO. 


BOX 318 LAKEHURST, N. J]. 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


4 plants $2, 12 plants $5 
100 plants $50 
WASHINGTON BULBS, Rt. 12, Tacoma, Wash. 


> 
PREPAID 
4 
4 

4 


Subscribe To 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


Take this first easy step on the road to prac- 
tical, back-to-Nature, organic gardening with 
the only magazine that tells about compost 
making and how to eliminate the use of chem- 
ical fertilizers and poisonous sprays. 


Check, Clip and Mail Coupon Now 


ORGANIC GARDENING - Emmaus, Pa. 


Please send “Organic Gardening’’ as 
checked. 


0 $2.50-1 Year 0 $5.50 - 3 Years 
0 $4.00 - 2 Years. Please bill me 
0 Please check if this is a renewal. 


termined at the same place. Tell the 
Department of Pomology at your Ag. 
ricultural College what trees you have 
and ask them to make recommend: 
tions. As a rule, McIntosh and North. 
ern Spy and probably Golden Delig. 
ous should succeed in your region, and, 
among earlier apples, Lodi and Milton 
for sure. And finally, there is a prob. 
lem of pruning. Perhaps, all your trees 
need is a going-over to keep them from 
growing to leaf and forcing them into 
fruiting. 


BULBS 
Q.1 ordered a number of hybrid 
amaryllis and also some so-called pa- 
per-white narcissus, (a very unattrac- 
tive name, by the way), and wonder 
how to get the best result? 
Mrs. A. K. S., Madison, Wis, 


A. Pot the amaryllis as soon as you 
get them without taking off their’ 
roots, use rich soil composed of a mix- 
ture of compost and good garden 
earth, put them, after one good water- 
ing, in a cool and dark place. It is 
best not to plant the entire bulb, but 
let a third or half stick up above the 
soil. Use a six inch pot. I find peat 
moss rather unsatisfactory in the pot- 
ting mixture, because it tends to dry 
out too quickly and tempts the gar- 
dener to overwater. By overwatering 
you cause the roots to rot and no tips 
will show until new roots have formed, 
exhausting the old bulb. By January 
you take the plants up and place them 
in a warm room or sunny window, giv- 
ing them a gentle watering off and on 
perhaps every two weeks, until the 
flowering spikes and leaves are forcet 
up. From then on, you can water then 
freely and give them liquid manure. 

Paper-white narcissus—a ridiculou 
term for such a beautiful flower, a 
you rightly say—can be treatéd in tw 
ways. If you want to save the bulb 
and possibly increase them, give ther 
a potting mixture of a fifth compost, 
fifth sand and three fifths light gal 
den soil. ’ Not all will bloom, but yo 
can use the bulbs again. If you wat 
just flowers give them a loose sand 
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soil or place them in pure sand. Put 
the box in a mouse-proof spot in a 
dark cellar free from frost until the 
pulbs have rooted. You will see that be- 
cause they will push up the soil. Then 
you bring them to a warm room, 65° 
or even more, and water them occa- 
sionally. You get blossoms, but the 
bulbs will then be exhausted and must 
be discarded. By overwatering, too 
great dryness, too rich a soil you may 
get shriveled flowers or none at all. 
But the plants need, of course, regular 
watering to produce the leaves and 
stalks after their enforced rest period 
is finished. For that is what you do 
when simulating the return of spring 
by taking them in a warm room. 


—o— 


Q. Is November too late for planting 
hyacinths and narcissus? 


Mrs. J. B., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. As long as you can get in your 
ground, you can plant hardy bulbs. 
These bulbs do not freeze to death 
whatever the outside temperature. Do 
not think that you must keep them 
warm. On the contrary, if you try to 
make the soil “warmer” by mulching 
it, you may stimulate an_ earlier 
growth of those flowers and get less 
successful bloom. 


EARTHWORM CASTINGS 
AND COMPOST 


_ Q. Which is better, earthworm cast- 
ings or compost? 


N. U., Little Rock, Arkansas 


‘ A.No doubt, earthworm casts are 


more concentrated than compost and 
therefore a much richer and more 
quickly dissolved plant food. But this 
is, practically speaking, not a matter 
of either-or. It is a matter of as-well- 
as. If you supply leaf mulches, dig 
in compost, and make otherwise use of 
organic methods, you will produce a 
thriving earthworm population. With- 
out compost and mulches, you would 
not be able to keep earthworms in 
your garden. 


100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of 
the wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on 
the day of shipment by the only process 
of its kind in the United States. 


10 Ib. Package—$1.50 Plus Parcel Post 


HI-VITA MILLING CO. 
P. 0. Box 1245 — Dept. B — Milwaukee, 1. Wis. 


EARTHWORMS 


Send stamp for price list and instructions for 
raising the 

FAMOUS “SOILUTION” 
earthworm for Agriculture — Poultry — Bait. 


Colorado EARTHWORM Hatche 


2134 Decatur Street — Denver 11, Color 


COMPOST LIME 


Pulverized oolitic limestone—genuine calcium car- 
bonate . . . . for composting and for neutralizing 
(sweetening) and fortifying soils. Use only genuine 
limescone—sharp limes destroy nitrogen! Now is 
the time to use limestone. 

In 80-lb. bags, $1.00 each, shipped freight 

or express collect. Order now. 

B-M Plant Products, Bridgeton 14, Indiana 


LEARN 
SPANISH 


With Playing Cards 


. . . @ new, absorbing game 
originated and created by Rodale 
Press with a series of booklets 
by Professor Rafael D. Soto of 
Lehigh University. These booklets 
represent a comprehensive Span- 
ish language course. 


HAVE FUN WHILE YOU 
LEARN. A tried and proven 
method for learning quickly, 
easily, inexpensively. 

Packaged in beautiful, gay box. Each 
set—complete in itself—consists of 
two 48-card decks in a _ separate 
book-like box. They are: 1. Animals; 
2. Comparisons; 3. Synonyms; 4. Op- 
posites; 5..Occupations. Start now. 
Order all five sets in a colorful, master 
box as illustrated. 


5-Box 
A Set, Ineluding 
Wonderful 5 Booklets, for 
Gift $4.00 


Address Dept. OG-1 


RODALE PRESS .:. EMMAUS, PA. 


AA 
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THE COMPOST GARDENER 


GARDENERS’ 
FAVORITE 
READING 


AN AGRICULTURAL 
TESTAMENT 


by SIR ALBERT 
HOWARD, C.I.E., M.A. 


This comprehensive discussion 
of organic farming, the first 
book to ever question the 
use of chemical fertilizers, 
is a classic that is guaranteed to convince 
any skeptic that the salvation of world 
agriculture and the general well-being of 
mankind depends upon the adoption of the 
principles laid down in this volume. It is 
the complete history of compost-making 
during the last thirty years. It is the 
standard text book for everyone who wants 
to change over from chemicals to pure 
organic fertilizer. It is masterly in scope 
—a work of genius that has been praised 
by many authorities. Many gardeners date 
their conversion to the Organic Methud 


from the time they read 
$3.50 


this testament. This is 
POSTPAID 


truly a book that you will 
value highly. 

PLEASANT VALLEY 
by LOUIS BROMFIELD 


All gardeners will love this dramatic story 
of how Mr. Bromfield acquired three run- 
down farms, what he found, what the 
former owners did with their land and 
their lives, and, what the Bromfield family 
and their helpers made of it. Many inter- 
esting characters, plenty 3 00 
of humor, full of wisdom. $ ° 


Beautifully illustrated. POSTPAID 


by F. C. KING 


An English gardener relates his method 
of growing food crops by the organic plan. 
This book is so revealing about English 
gardening that we imported it for the 
benefit of health-conscious America. 


Cardboard covers. For- $I 50 
e 


ward by Sir Albert 
Howard. POSTPAID 


Order Direct From 
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EMMAUS .. 


« PA. 
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WINTER PRUNING 


Q. You had an article in Organic 
Gardening describing the method of 
summer pruning. What is your ide 
about winter pruning as we practice jt 
around here? 


J. M., Poughquag, N. Y, 


A. If done correctly, pruning trees 
during their dormant season is always 
sound. One only must not go to ex 
tremes, chopping and sawing off too 
many branches. If that is done, you 
get the trees to send up suckers from 
the root and water sprouts from the 
branches, because a full-grown tree has 
a large root system and tends to bal- 
ance it by a crown of similar dimen- 
sions. If, on the other hand, you prune 
gently and let the tree have its way to 
some natural extent, which varies with 
the variety, you should not induce any 
water sprouts or suckers and get better 
fruit; quite often, the effect is seen 
only two years afterward. If interested 
in details, read the most excellent book 
by the late Mr. Kains and McQues- 
ton, Propagation of Plants (Orange- 
Judd Co.) or Adriance and Brison, 
Propagation of Horticultural Plants 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co.) or the most 
inclusive and useful work by the three 
experts Gardner, Bradford, and Hook- 
er, Fruit Production (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co.), all of which you can order 
through a bookdealer. 


STRATIFYING 
Q.I bought a bushel of Chinese 


chestnut seeds and wonder how | 
should stratify them. I am told that 
this is necessary to get them to grow. 


W. E. B., Sunbury, Pa. 


A. Take a number of boxes made 
from apple crates, and place a layer of 
sand in the bottom, about two inches 
deep. Next make a layer of chestnuts. 
Follow with another layer of sand, an- 
other layer of nuts, until you end up 


‘with sand. Water thoroughly and put 


in a place where it can freeze, but 
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CHRISTMAS WREATHS 


CHOICE FRUIT 


BEAUTIFUL PERMANENT CHRISTMAS WREATHS. 
Can be used year after year. Made out of Balsam Fir 
sprays, decorated with life-like products of the virgin 
woods, treated and lacquered—the most gorgeous wreath 
ever made. 18 inches over all. Prepaid each, $2.25, 
6 for $12.00. BRULE VALLEY NURSERIES & EVER- 
GREEN CRAFTS, BRULE, WISCONSIN. 


FLOWERS 


Wild Flowers and Ferns. To brighten shady nooks or 
sunny spots in the garden. 40% discount for 50 plants 
of a kind. Free booklet. Wake Robin Farm, Route 1, 
Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 


DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. Pacific 
Hybrid, and famous English Strain. Also Hardy English 
Border Carnations. Write for free literature. Offerman 
Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 


AUGUST PIONEER, MIKADO, Dover, Linda, Serenade 


INDIAN RIVER FRUIT, fresh from trees, special pack. 
First shipments about Nov. 15. Per bushel, express pre- 
paid (west of Mississippi, 50c extra): Grapefruit, $4.95; 
half Grapefruit, half Oranges, $5.20; Oranges, $5.45; 
Holiday Assortment (after Dec. 1), Grapefruit, Oranges, 
Tangerines, Kumquats, $5.75 (These prices are condi- 
tional on there being no Fall hurricane.) Sehuyler Jackson, 
Dept. OG., Wabasso, Florida. 


GARDEN BOOKS 


Cash Profits “SECURITY ACRES" Sensational new book 
tells how to create a fine income in your own backyard, 
City lot or five acre-plot. Presents SCORES of novel, 
proven, practical ideas, plans, etc. No guesswork? No 
experimenting. Send $1.00 bill today. Your money back 
if not satisfied. Free Booklet ‘Money Grows on Trees’ 
with each order. LIGHTNING SPEED MFG. CO., P. 0. 
Box 115X, Streator, Ilinois. 


extra choice, $4.35 value only $3.00. Free list choice 
Irises, Daylilies, Poppies, Peonies. Box 0, ARVISTA 
GARDENS, Battle Creek, Mich. 


BULBS. Daffodils and Narcissus. Brilliant garden mix- 
ture. Twenty to thirty selected varicties. Both yellow and 
white blooms. $6.00 per 100 bulbs. PINEY POINT FARM, 
Nuttall, Va. 


HOW TO GROW AMARYLLIS, How to grow Cymbidium 
Orchids, How to force Daffodils, Hyacinths, Freesias, etc. 
These are fully explained in our Fall Catalog, ‘“‘Bulbs for 
Pots and Garden.’’ Over 200 Bulbs are listed, with full 
culture directions. Free for post card request or by air 
mail for 10c. Specials: CHINESE LILIES, l5c ea., $1.25 
per doz. DAFFODIL COLLECTION of 12 varieties, includ- 
ing pink and pure white, jumbo bulbs, $4.75. KFREESIAS, 
new Tecolote Giants, large as Baby Glads, jumbo bulbs, 
MARIE, pure white, 30c. TALISMAN, orange, TECOLOTE 
RED and TECOLOTE BLUE, 20c ea. The four for 80c. 
HYACINTHS. Six newest and best varieties in complete 
color range, large forcing size bulbs, 40c ea. The six for 
$2.25. OXALIS, 30 assorted varieties, $1.00. AMARYL- 
LIS, New Dutch Hybrids in self colors, pure white, pink, 
red, purple, scarlet. See Catalog. WATSONIAS, for the 
south only $2.50 per 100 express col. Everything else post- 
paid. CECIL HOUDYSHEL, DEPT. O, LA VERNE, 
CALIFORNIA. 


NURSERY STOCK 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT and Nut Trees, Small Fruits, 
Ornamentals & General Nursery Stock. Combined Cata- 
logue & Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurser- 
ies, Inc., Dept. OG., McMinnville, Tenn. 


FRUIT AND NUT TREES.—A COMPLETE ASSORT- 
MENT of peach, apple, prune, plum, cherry, apricot, 
Dear, nectarine, walnut, filbert, almond trees, etc. Also, 
berry plants, roses, evergreens, flowering and shade trees, 
Ornamentals and other items. Write for our free, 40-page 
eatalogue listing 700 mnew- and improved varieties. 
senae VALLEY NURSERIES, Route 3, Sherwood, 
regon. 


“Coldproof’’? FIG. Bears first year. Giant Pansy, 5 inch 
blooms, plants $3.00, 100 postpaid. Fruit, nut trees. 
Bulbs, Strawberry plants: Missionary, Blakemore, $2.00, 
100: $9.00. 1000 postpaid. Softshell Black Walnut. 
Chestnut. Delta Nursery, Jackson, Miss 


NEW COMPOST BOOK—“‘Compost—How To Make 
Second edition, just off the press. Series of questions and 
answers that clear-up all phases of compost-making. 

that have amazed old-time gardeners. Illustrated. Indexed. 
Postpaid. Send 25¢ to Dept. CB-11, Organic Gardening, 
Emmaus, Pa. 


BERRY PLANTS 


NORTHERN SELECTED, STATE INSPECTED, straw- 
berry plants: Aroma, Aberdeen, Blakemore, Beaver, Cat- 
skill, Dellmar, Dorsett, Fairfax, Senator Dunlap, Maytime, 
Rohinson, Red Star, 100-$3.25; 250-$7.50; 500-$14.50, 
Gem, Minnesota No. 1166, Mastodon, (everbearing), 25- 
$2.10; 50-$3.80; 100-$6.15. Viking, Latham, Chief, New- 
burg raspberry plants, 10-$1.50; 25-$3.50; 100-$13.50, 
prepaid. BRULE VALLEY NURSERIES, Brule, Wis- 
consin. 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


RAISE BULBS for profit. Tremendous demand now. 
Marketing Services. Write Bob’s Gladiolus Gardens, Or- 
lando, Florida. ° 


“RAISE GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS. Tremendous 
profits from gorgeous fur, delicious meat. We market 
young. Willow Farm, R-72, Sellersville, Pa.’’ 


WANTED TO BUY — SEEDS, GRAINS 


WE ARE PURCHASING HIGH GRADE ORGANICALLY- 
GROWN GRAINS. Send us your offers on organically- 
grown Corn, Wheat, Rye, Buckwheat and Sunflower seed. 
Send postcard for prices and delivery of Quick-Return 
Compost Activator Herbs—MAYE E. BRUCE FORMULA 
—and free list of water-ground products. GREAT VAL- 
LEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 


FERTILIZERS — SOIL CONDITIONERS 


HUMUS—Dehydrated. Sterilized. Genuine Manito black 
humus for soil building and conditioning, top dressing, 
composts. No weed-seeds; no moisture! (You get 40% 
more humus, as most humus runs 40% water or more!) 
85-lb. bags. Alkaline type, $2.00; slightly acid $2.25 bag. 
F.0.B. Bridgeton—B-M Agricultural Service, Bridgeton 
14, Indiana. 


GARDEN & FARM MACHINERY 


FRENCH LILACS. Best loved Blizzard Belt ghrub; small 
sizes, Own roots, dug to order, special collections. New 
catalog. MABEL L. FRANKLIN, 5357-15 Avenue 6&., 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


TRACTOR PARTS, NEW AND USED, ALL MAKES. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, dependable service. Write for free 
catalog. BURLINGTON TRACTOR WRECKING CO., 
DEPT. 0G-26, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
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where rats, mice, and squirrels will be heavy soil, place them not deeper than 
unable to get at the boxes. Next two inches in the ground, with hem 
spring, when the soil is open and you. sprout upward.—Stratification jg @ 
can plant the nuts, turn the boxes over means of getting hard and dormant 
and you will find the majority of the seeds sprouted under the influence gl 
chestnuts sprouted or about to sprout. the winter weather. The literal meam 
With a trowel or a spade you make ing is nothing more than “spreading 
holes and place the sprouted nuts out, out”, but the horticultural process hag 
about three inches deep. It doesn’t been described. It is used also with 
matter very much how they are turned _ rose seeds, many other nuts, and otheg 
if the soil is loose enough. If it is Northern plants. 


Acquiring “what-when-how-and- 
Join The 1946-47 why” gardening knowledge is the 
first necessary step for creating 
successful garden—one you'll be 
Gardener s Book proud to own—one that will make 
‘you the envy of everyone. 


Club eeee A Good The Gardener’s Book Club is an 


easy, convenient way for you to 

. . 
W gain this necessary gardening 
ay To Gain More knowledge. As a member, you will 
. receive 12 books—one a month— 
V 1 bl to surprise and delight you with 
a ua e Gardening a subject of special interest to the 
K | d weekend gardener, the armchair 
Ww farmer, the amateur and horticul- 
no € ge tural expert and for the city 
apartment gardener, they hold the 
thrill of the pleasantest escapes to 


the security, health and happiness 
i of real, down-to-earth living. 
E BARGAIN — Enroll now — Separ- 
i ately these books retail for $6.00. 
EG As a member you send only $3.00 
A —your complete cost for this sur- 
prising, stimulating garden library. 
Send money order or LAST YEAR'S TITLES STILL AVAILABLE : 
chec to yg The Fruit Orchard 
ur 
araener s mage Leaves and What They Do 
Weeds and What They Tell 
Gardens Beyond the Rainbow Animals and the Gardener 
Book Club of Vege- Seed—The Miracle 
Emmaus .. . . Pa. Entire 1945-46 Series Listed Above For $3.00 [J 
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by J. L Rodale 


Editor of Organic Gardening 


“must” book for all of 


the soil 


covers the entire 


subject of gardening with compost 


Hailed By Critics as a 
Most Important Book 


“This will give a good case of the jitters 
to all backyard gardeners, as well as to 
all farmers, who have been playing it the 
easy way by using chemical fertilizers, and 
it will very likely send them back to the 
compost heap. It also proves that what you 
and I don’t knew about the art of compost- 
ing not_only would fill but has filled a book. 
The Author, furthermore, can keep. you 
up till all hours reading about the life and 
works of the earthworm, and that is a neat 


trick.” —The New Yorker 


“Pay Dirt is an exciting and important 

book both for farmers and gardeners.” 

—Richardson Wright, Editor, 
—House and Garden. 


“This is a book provocative of thought 
by all who till the 


—Nashviile Tenhessean, Floyd Brailliar, 
—Garden Editor. 


hey of the important books of our 
—Los Angeles Times. 


“Here at last is a book which brings 
the all-important world problem of soil 
conservation into focus for the individual 
gardener who, of necessity, must think and 
act largely in terms of his own small patch 
of ground . re is an open door to 
more successful oardniing for all who care 
to enter...” 
~—Robert S. Lemmon in 

N. ¥. Herald Tribune. 


LEARN WHY YOUR HEALTH, 
VIGOR AND ECONOMIC WELL- 
BEING DEPEND UPON SOIL 
FERTILITY 


The only what-to-do, how-to-do, big-size book 
on compost for the amateur and commercial 
grower that presents in clear, convincing lan- 
guage the benefits you can derive from properly 
applying and understanding the wer 
of good fertile soil to your health, efficiency, 
well-being and contentment. 


PAY DIRT brings you up-to-date on the 
latest scientific knowledge about compost—with 
important reading for every gardener, whether 
he has a small back-yard patch or a farm of 
large acreage. 


PAY DIRT is inspiring, stimulating reading 
for organic gardeners and truly a surprisin;. 
revelation to non-organic gardeners. 


PAY DIRT discusses all phases of - farming 
and gardening—why chemical fertilizers are 
harmful—the bacteriological life of the soil, the 
value of earthworms, the theory of making 
composts, “land-mining” with chemical fertil- 
izers and by monoculture, erosion and its con- 
trol, the prevention of animal disease, insect 
pest control without poison sprays, benefits from 
mulches, healthy plants and how to grow them, 
orchard practice, food for health and many 
other problems. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


Order This Fine Book From 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
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"DURATONE” 
Playing Cards 


What hostess would not 

be thrilled with one of these 
sets of beautiful Duratone 
playing cards? Plastic-coated, 

they are washable, have real gold 
edges, and gift 
packaged in double 
Becks’ Will outlast 
many ordinary decks. Matched Pair 


3 Pairs for $4.95 


“Featherlite” 


HAND-GARDEN 
TOOL SET 


The gift “find” of the year for 
lardeners . . . a matched set of 
and garden tools of brightly po- 
lished, non-rusting aluminum alloy! 
Strong, one-piece, construction . . . 
will last a lifetime. Each tool has 
patented finger rest that reduces 
trowel, 
cultivating fork, a 

transplanting - & - bulb Set of 3 
trowel. Beautifully $ 3-95 
boxed. 


DRIFTWOOD 
GLOW 


For Fireside Dreams 
Driftwood Glow is 


dance in the flames. 
A “different” gift for 


the home $4.00 


lover. Large 
10” canister. 
Save on 3 for $2.85 


BRECK’S “BIRD'S 
FILLING STATION" 
Finest of all hang- 
anywhere feeders. 
Size 12” x 10” x 
10”. Glass-enclosed 
reservoir holds over 
4 Ibs. seed when 
filled. Saves seed 
with 4-point su- 
spension hanging 
which reduces tip- 
ping by squirrels & 
wind. Has racks for 
2 suet cakes. Rustic 


brown. 4.25 
Save on 2 for $8.25 


Like a Breath of the North Woods 
SCENT-O*-PINE CANDLES 


Light these clever candles and the rg dy 
fragrance of New England forests drifts abou 
the room bringing holiday cheer. 3” in dia- 
meter, they burn about 20 $ 25 
hours. Boxed in pairs, red or 1. 
pr. 


green. Save on 3 pairs for $3.50 
LADIES’ GARDEN 


the stuff that fireside ." 

dreams are made of. 4 GL oO VES 

Just shake this harm- : Soft, white, washable cape- 
less powder on ' skin gloves . . . ideal for 
glowing logs and } gardening, auto driving, 
watch the long-last- £ . arid a hundred and one 
ing rainbow colors ¢ household and outdoor 


\ tasks. Specify size 6 for 
small, size 7 for medium, 
large. ine 
value and a $ 2.40 
welcome gift. 
Save on 3 pairs, $6.95 
ALL ITEMS 
POSTPAID 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
FREE 
Bird & Gift 
Booklets 


Save 
176 BRECK BLDG., B 


COMMUNITY 
DINER 


with perches 
Favorite aerial pic- 
nic ground. for all 
birds, both clinging 
and perching. 16” 
long, hangs any- 
re. 4si cram- 
med with 12 paper- 
cupped Chicadee 
Tidbits and box 
with 24 EXTRA 


filling. 
Save on 2 for $4.75 


HOW COLDITI§ 
OUTSIDE from india 


With This POST-WAl 
EASY-TO-SEE Thermom 
344” glass dial attaches 
on outside of 
ible. You look right thing 
numbers, easy to read even 10 
away. Reliable, accurate, 
precision instru- 


ment, weatherproof $4 
and guaranteed. 
Save 


on 3 for $4.25 


KEY CHAIN PENG 
An exciting new gift . 298 
cision-made, collapsible, 
aluminum pencil covered 
genuine leather. Complete Wim 
and feally good attached Key 

. handsomely en- 
cased in ‘a lovely gift 
case. For his pocket; $} 
for her purse. 
on 3 for $2.85 
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